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New Titles from SVS Press 


CATHOUCITY AND THE CHURCH 

John Mbyendorff 

“Catholicity”—the whole truth, the fulness of life and the universality of 
salvation in Christ within the Church is the author’s point of reference as 
he discusses the nature of the Church in its inner life, in its ecumenical rela¬ 
tionships and in its relations with the world at large. By placing the words 
catholicity and Church side by side Fr Meyendorff focuses attention on the 
problems created by their opposition to each other while affirming that “there 
is no way in which one can claim to be a Christian except through concrete 
membership in the Catholic Church and through a continuous effort at 
manifesting the catholicity of the Church.” 

From this perspective, Meyendorff deals with creation and revelation, the 
nature and role of Christian history and tradition, ecumenical issues as seen 
against Protestant and Roman tendencies, and Orthodox ecclesiology and 
mission. Each subject is treated concretely as the author relates the catholic 
tradition to issues, practices and thought patterns of our contemporary age. 
This excellent volume is an important contribution to Christian witness and 
dialogue in an ecumenical context. 

ISBN 0-88141-006-3 160pp Available in December $6.95 

THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 
AND THE SOVIET REGIME, 1917-1982 

2 Volumes 

Dimitry Pospielovsky 

The first complete modem history of the Russian Orthodox Church from 
the revolution to the present day. This unique two-volume work is a thoroughly 
researched, original study based on published sources, official Soviet writings, 
samizdat materials, unpublished biographies and extensive personal interviews 
with Russian church leaders and recent emigres. Hiis remarkable blend of 
scholarly research and personal reflection provides the reader with an “in¬ 
sider’s view” of contemporary Russian church history and religious life. 

Revolutionary turmoil; the reestablishment of a canonical, patriarchal ad¬ 
ministration; persecution and the attempt at wholesale liquidation of the 
Church; schismatic movements and “catacomb” groups; and stunning successes 
in the ideological competition with Marxist atheism all contribute to the 
mosaic underling the survival, growth and often precarious situation of 
the Russian Orthodox Church today. With its extensive appendices, footnotes 
and bibliography, this is a work that is essential reading for scholars, laymen 
and women, theologians, ecumenical church leaders, statesmen and politicians— 
all who are concerned for religious freedom and human rights in our 
modem world. 

Set: Vol. 1 & 2 ISBN 0-88141-033-0 Available in December $15.95 
Vol. 1 1917-1945 ISBN 0-88141-015-2 approx. 250pp $ 8.95 

Vol. 2 1945-1982 ISBN 0-88141-016-0 approx. 300pp $ 8.95 

A MANUAL OF EASTERN ORTHODOX PRAYERS 

A collection of the standard morning and evening prayers, pre- and post¬ 
communion prayers and selected troparia and prayers for various occasions, 
taken from the rich spiritual tradition of the Orthodox Church. This English 
translation has become a well-known and popular guide to prayer for 
many Christians. 

ISBN 0-88141-012-8 113pp $3.95 
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St Vladimir’s Seminary sorrowfully announces 
the falling asleep in the Lord of its Dean 
Fr Alexander Schmemann 
which occurred on December 13, 1983. 
The forthcoming issue of the Quarterly 
will be dedicated to him. 

May his memory be eternal! 





Editorial 


The present issue of the Quarterly is almost entirely dedicated 
to Orthodox comments on the document on “Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry,” which resulted from several years of work by the 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
before its final approval as a “consensus document” by the com¬ 
mission meeting in Lima, Peru, in 1982/ 

The term “consensus document,” used for lack of any other 
clear definition, should not mislead anyone. As pointed out with 
commendable frankness by the editors, “we have not yet fully 
reached ‘consensus’ . . . Full consensus can only be proclaimed 
after the churches reach the point of living and acting together in 
unity” (ix). Nevertheless, the document witnesses to an extraordinary 
and unprecedented fact: a representative group of Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians succeeded in expressing common 
convictions on topics that used to be highly divisive. Furthermore, 
the Orthodox impact upon the document is universally seen as very 
substantial, if not decisive—as clearly stated by William H. Lazareth, 
the American Lutheran Director of the Faith and Order Commission 
—and belies the frequent complaint that Orthodox participation 
in ecumenical debates is often reduced to useless attempts at in¬ 
fluencing the Protestant majority. This time the influence is there: 
the doeument contains a sacramental understanding of the Church, 
respect for and reference to “the faith of the Church throughout 
the ages,” a definition of the episcopate as “normative” for the 
apostolic ministry, etc. 

These obvious achievements of the Orthodox (and Roman 
Catholic) participation in the Faith and Order debates explain the 
basically positive comments expressed in a variety of forms by the 
several Orthodox theologians who contributed to this issue (although 
all of them also voice legitimate criticisms). Several of the papers 
(Calivas, Bebis, Stephanopoulos, Hopko) were originally given at a 
meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of America (Brook- 

^Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Faith and Order paper no. Ill (Gen¬ 
eva: World Council of Churches 1982) x + 33 pp. 
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line, Massachusetts, June 1983). Others (Jorgenson, Berzonsky) 
come from parish priests, who are also experienced in ecumenical 
dialogue. There is no doubt that these views will be taken into 
consideration when official reactions are drafted by the churches in 
the coming months. 

If these reactions are positive (although criticism, not only 
from the Orthodox but particularly from the Protestant side, is also 
likely), will it mean that churches will immediately unite? Obviously 
not. Agreement on a series of propositions, even basic elements of 
faith, still does not involve the formal, solemn and irreversible 
commitment to be one Church, which is the condition for authentic 
communion in the fulness of truth, in sacraments and in life. The 
sense of already being that one Church—which we Orthodox experi¬ 
ence so strongly (although others may claim, however wrongly, to 
have the same experience within their own communions)—will still 
be lacking within the ecumenical movement untU such time as all 
errors, as well as all misunderstandings, are overcome, not only in 
the minds of an ecumenical gathering of theologians, but within the 
entire membership of divided Christendom. Perhaps Christian divi¬ 
sion will continue imtil the last day, when the just Judge will give 
to each according to his deeds and beliefs. But we have no right 
as Christians to wait passively for that day. The consensus document 
on baptism, eucharist and ministry is an attempt that stands in deep 
contrast with the superficiality, the naivete, the relativism of much 
of contemporary ecumenism. It should be welcomed as such. 






The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Leigh, Peter, to the Holy Diaconate on November 6, 1983, by His Grace 
Bishop Antoun, at St Michael’s Orthodox Church, Louisville, Ky. 
Sokolov, Victor, to the Holy Diaconate on November 21, 1983, by His 
Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, at St Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, 
Crestwood, N.Y. 

Sturgis, Milan, to the Holy Diaconate on December 4, 1983, by His Grace 
Bishop Christopher, at St Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, N.Y. 


FACULTY CHRONICLE 

As usual, Seminary faculty members spoke on various academic oc¬ 
casions and participated in missionary and pastoral activities. These included 
the participation of Fr John Meyendorff, Fr William Schneirla, Fr Paul 
Lazor, Dr John Boojamra, Ms Constance Tarasar and Mr John Erickson 
in the Bilateral Conference between the Orthodox Church in America and 
the Antiochian Archdiocese on October 25-27, 1983. At General Theological 
Seminary, New York, on October 8, Fr Meyendorff commented on the 
results of the Anglican-Roman Catholic Consultation, and on October 
27-29, Mr Erickson presented a paper on “The Reception of Non-Orthodox 
in the Orthodox Church” at the Orthodox-Roman Catholic Bilateral Con¬ 
sultation. Fr Meyendorffs book Catholicity and the Church was published 
by the Seminary Press. 


Fr SCHMEMANN HONORED 

On October 18, Fr Alexander Schmemann was granted the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa, by the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology, Brookline, Mass. Members of the faculties of both 
Holy Cross and St Vladimir’s attended the ceremonies, together with many 
friends and the Holy Cross student body. 


HENRY CHADWICK LECTURES AT THE SEMINARY 

On Monday, November 7, the Rev Dr Henry Chadwick, Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge University, and world-renowned scholar in the field 
of early church history, lectured at the Seminary on the topic “The Definition 
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of Chalcedon.” The lecture was attended by faculty and students and was 
followed by a lively discussion. 


COPTIC BISHOP VISITS 

On Tuesday, November 29, His Grace Bishop Antony, Bishop of African 
Affairs of the Coptic Church, paid a visit to the Seminary, attended Vespers 
and addressed the Seminary community on the contemporary situation of 
Christianity in Egypt, The Bishop was accompanied by three priests. 


ORTHODOX EDUCATION DAY 

On Saturday, October 1, 1983, Orthodox faithful gathered on the 
campus of the Seminary for the 14th Annual Orthodox Education Day, 
sponsored by St Vladimir’s Theological Foundation. The day began with 
the Hierarchical Divine Liturgy concelebrated by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, Primate of the Orthodox Church in America; Bishop Boris, 
Diocese of the Midwest; and Bishop Antoun, Auxiliary to Metropolitan 
Philip, Antiochian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese. Concelebrating priests 
were Frs Alexander Schmemann, John Meyendorff, Thomas Hopko, Demetri 
Khoury, John Nehrebecki, Leonid Kishkovsky, Basil Summer, John Perich 
and Robert Arida. Deacons who served were Michael Roshak and Joseph 
Raptosh. Responses were sung by the Seminary Choir under the direction 
of David Drillock. The sermon was delivered by Fr Thomas Hopko. 

The afternoon concert featured three choral groups. The Bulgarian 
National Male Choir—“Sofia,” performing “The Mastery of A Capella 
Singing”—under the direction of Professor Dimiter Ruskov, highlighted the 
Orthodox Education Day concert during its historic first visit to the United 
States after 15 years of world touring. The combined Orthodox choirs of 
Bridgeport under the direction of Olga S. Antonuk were well received in their 
performance of liturgical hymns and folksongs. Also performing was St 
Vladimir’s Seminary Octet *83, under the direction of Gregory Solak. This 
fine group of eight seminarians had traveled in concert to over 90 Orthodox 
parishes during the summer. 

In addition to exhibits and displays, two panel discussions and a slide 
presentation highlighted the day’s educational offerings. A special discussion 
with questions and answers took place on the topic “Orthodox Witness and 
the Ecumenical Movement: The Vancouver Assembly,” with participants 
Fr John Meyendorff, Fr Leonid Kishkovsky and Constance Tarasar. A 
panel discussion took place in the main tent on the topic “The Bible in the 
Orthodox Church,” emphasizing this year as the Year of the Bible. Par¬ 
ticipants were Fr John Meyendorff, Fr Thomas Hopko and Dr Veselin 
Kesich. A slide presentation on Mt Athos was given by the Rev Basil 
Summer of St Mark Orthodox Church, Bethesda, Maryland. Accompanying 
Fr Basil on his third and most recent pilgrimage there during July 1983 was 
seminarian Carl Cwiklinski, whose slides were shown. 
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OISM FALL ENCOUNTER 

On the weekend of November 11-13, 1983, the Seminary hosted the 
Fall Encounter of OISM (Orthodox Inter-Seminary Movement). Students 
representing Holy Cross and St Tikhon’s Orthodox Theological Seminaries 
participated in this semi-annual meeting. OISM includes students from the 
following Orthodox seminaries: St Andrew’s (Winnipeg, Manitoba), St 
Herman’s (Kodiak, Alaska), St Sophia’s (South Bound Brook, NJ.), Christ 
the Saviour (Johnstown, Pa.), Holy Cross (Brookline, Mass.), St Tikhon’s 
(South Canaan, Pa.) and St Vladimir’s. 

At the Fall Encounter, the need for the reestablishment of participation 
from absent member seminaries was emphasized and a newsletter was es¬ 
tablished to effect better communication between member seminaries. 

Jaana Tiensuu and Fr John Meyendorff gave brief presentations re¬ 
garding the current activities and history of SYNDESMOS, the World Fellow¬ 
ship of Orthodox Youth Organizations. 

The highlight of the Fall Encounter was a talk given by Fr Thomas 
Hopko on “The Spirituality of the Church Worker.” The participants at¬ 
tended Vigil on Saturday evening and participated in the Divine Liturgy 
on Sunday. 



Notes on Contributors 


George S. Bebis is Professor of Patristics, Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Fr Vladimir Berzonsky is Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Parma, Ohio, and 
Visiting Lecturer at John Carroll University, Cleveland. 

Fr Alkiviadis Calivas is Dean of the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of 
Theology and Associate Professor of Liturgies. 

John Erickson is Instructor of Canon Law and Church History at the 
Seminary. 

Fr Thomas Hopko is Associate Professor of Dogmatic Theology, St Vladimir’s 
Seminary. 

loAN Jata is a doctoral student at Fordham University and St Vladimir’s 
Seminary. 

Fr James Jorgenson is Pastor of All Saints Cathedral, Detroit, Michigan, 
and Adjunct Professor of Historical Theology at St John’s Provincial 
Seminary, Detroit. 

The Rev. Willum H. Lazareth is the former Director of the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council of Churches, and presently 
Pastor, Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, New York. 

Fr John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics, St 
Vladimir’s Seminary, and Professor of History, Fordham University, 
Bronx, New York. 

Fr Andrew Morbey is Rector of the All Saints of Alaska Church, Victoria, 
British Columbia. 

Fr Robert G. Stephanopoulos is Dean of the Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox 
Cathedral, New York, New York. 

Fr Theodore Stylianopoulos is Professor of New Testament and Orthodox 
Spirituality at the Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology. 
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THE WINTER PASCHA 

Thomas Hopko 

The paschal character of the Orthodox Church’s celebration of Christmas— 
the appearance in the flesh of God’s Only-begotten Son—is the inspiration 
for this series of forty meditations on the Christmas-Epiphany season. Begin- 
♦ning with advent and ending with the feast of the Meeting of Our Lord, 
the author reveals and reflects upon the meaning of Christ’s coming for 
human life in the world. Based upon scriptural and liturgical texts, this is an 
illuminating and inspiring preparation for the feasts constituting the “Winter 
Pascha.” 

ISBN 0-88141-025-X Available in Spring $4.95 


PAVEL FLORENSKY: 

THE METAPHYSICS OF LOVE 

Robert Slesinski 

Fr Pavel Florensky best incarnates, in both his personality and speculative 
output, the spirit of the religious renaissance that occurred in Russia just 
prior to the revolution. His masterwork The Pillar and Foundation of Truth, 
which proved so influential and left an indelible mark on Russian religious 
thought, receives a thorough critical-interpretative analysis in this volume. 
Slesinski makes this work of the respected priest-theologian, mathematician 
and engineer accessible for the first time to the English-speaking world. 

ISBN 0-88141-03202 Available in December $10.95 

THE BYZANTINE COMMONWEALTH 
Eastern Europe, 500-1453 

Dimitri Obolensky 

Throughout much of the Middle Ages, the Balkans, Russia, Romania and 
the lands on either side of the middle Danube lay within the orbit of Byzantine 
influence. By discussing the political, economic, ecclesiastical and cultural 
relations that existed between the empire and the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
Prof. Obolensky shows how this community of nations came to share and 
contribute to a common cultural tradition that included the profession of 
Orthodox Christianity, the recognition of the supranational authority of the 
Byzantine emperor and an appreciation of the techniques and achievements 
of Byzantine literature and art. 

10 Maps, 54 Illustrations 

ISBN 0-913836-98-2 560pp Available in November $12.95 

COURAGE TO PRAY 

Metropolitan Anthony of Sourozh and Georges LeFebvre 

The two authors of this book approach the subject of prayer in different 
ways. Metropolitan Anthony, whose deep spirituality and writings on prayer 
have benefitted many, approaches the subject from the context of scripture 
and the spiritual tradition, and reveals his profound acquaintance with the 
true conflicts and aspirations that are at the root of man’s spiritual being. 
Georges LeFebvre complements this by providing a support and guide for 
our effort in prayer, tihat we may be enabled to come closer to God’s 
mystery and live by it. 

ISBN 0-88141-031-4 123pp Available in December $3.95 
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Reflections on the Lima Statement 


James Jorgenson 


The Orthodox Church is no stranger to the ecumenical move¬ 
ment. Since the Great Schism between the eastern and western 
churches, traditionally dated at 1054, the Greek Church has several 
times entered into negotiations with the Roman Church to restore 
ecclesial unity—notably at Lyons (1274) and at Ferrara-Florence 
(1438-1439). The discussion, which has resumed in our generation, 
is not yet “conciliar” but rather on the level of bilateral commissions 
and dialogues. Contacts with representatives of the sixteenth-century 
Evangelical Reform were initiated as early as the 1570s, with the 
exchange of lengthy doctrinal letters between Ecumenical Patriarch 
Jeremias II and Lutheran theologians at Tubingen, the most notable 
of whom was Jacob Andreae, the “Father of the Formula of Con¬ 
cord.” In our century, Orthodox churchmen have played an active 
role in the World Council of Churches, first attending the prepara¬ 
tory conference on Faith and Order at Geneva in 1920, and there¬ 
after participating in all Faith and Order and Life and Work con¬ 
ferences as well as the universal wcc assemblies. 

Throughout all these ecumenical contacts, the Orthodox repre¬ 
sentatives have urged—often raising a quite lonely voice—that the 
restoration of true Christian unity must encompass a consensus in 
doctrine. United efforts toward laudable social and humanitarian 
goals alone do not constitute the true unity that Christ wills for 
his Church. 

Patience and persistence, despite frustration and what has at 
times appeared to be humanly impossible, have borne fruit. The 
statement of the Faith and Order Commission in Lima, through the 
tireless efforts of representatives of every Christian tradition, and by 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, has provided a consensus in Ae three 
areas of church life where disagreement had previously been most 
manifest—baptism, eucharist and ministry. To quote from the preface 
of this document: “as a result of biblical and patristic studies. 
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together with the liturgical revival and the need for common witness, 
an ecumenical fellowship has come into being which often cuts 
across confessional boundaries and within which former differences 
are now seen in a new light. . . . Those who know how widely the 
churches have differed in doctrine and practice on baptism, eucharist 
and ministry, will appreciate the importance of the large measure of 
agreement registered here” (ix). I am personally convinced that the 
Orthodox will be able to endorse this document virtually without 
reservation as an instrument for further dialogue. 


Baptism 

Baptism, the document affirms, is incorporation into Christ, the 
crucified and risen Lord; entry into the new covenant between God 
and his people administered in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit; the fulfilment of the great commission to teach, preach and 
baptize; the washing away of sin; new birth or regeneration (Jn 3:3) 
by water and the Holy Spirit; reclothing in Christ (Ga 3:27); and 
liberation into a new humanity, in Christ, where there is neither 
slave nor free, neither male nor female, but all are one in Christ (Ga 
3:28). 

Baptism, with water and in the name of the Trinity, is a basic 
common practice of all Christians: “one Lord, one faith, one bap¬ 
tism, one God and Father of us all” (Eph 4:5-6). In recognition of 
the unrepeatable nature of baptism, the contemporary practice of 
the Orthodox Church is not to administer baptism again to those 
who have previously been so baptized. The Orthodox Church insists, 
nonetheless, that the normal manner of baptism must be triple 
immersion, which alone preserves the symbolism of death to the 
old man and sin and resurrection to newness of life in Christ. The 
symbolism of participation in the death, burial and resurrection of 
Jesus is lost when baptism is reduced to the pouring or sprinkling of 
water. 

The document realizes that certain baptismal “problems” still 
persist. The question of believer or infant baptism is raised in a 
characteristically diplomatic manner: “While the possibility that 
infant baptism was also practised in the apostolic age cannot be 
excluded, baptism upon personal profession of faith is the most 
clearly attested pattern in the New Testament documents” (“Bap¬ 
tism,” IV.ll). We can call to mind the antiquated single scriptural 
“proof text” for infant baptism: Acts 10, where Cornelius “and all 
his house” accepted baptism. But such a scriptural argument is quite 
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weak, involving the assumption that infants were included in Cor¬ 
nelius’ house, whereas, in reality, the passage “proves” only that 
divine intervention was necessary to convince Peter that gentiles 
were acceptable to God! Since the New Testament texts are of no 
help in resolving this issue, we must turn to tradition. This is, to me, 
the most compelling argument: there was never a time when infant 
baptism was called into question. Tradition is the affirmation that 
what was revealed in Christ, preached by the apostles, lived, prac¬ 
ticed and proclaimed in the Church is handed on to successive 
generations of Christians. If tradition is thus understood as consis¬ 
tency, continuity, integrity, the Holy Spirit living in the Church and 
preserving it in truth and holiness, then infant baptism first appears 
as a “problem” when it is rejected by the Anabaptists in the so-called 
Radical Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

Nevertheless, the indiscriminate baptism of all comers does 
pose a pastoral and theological problem, particularly in a secularized 
society. Baptism ought not to be reduced to a cute social custom and 
an incentive for a family party. For this reason, conscientious pastors 
today insist on meeting with the parents and godparents before the 
actual day of baptism. If the parents are inactive Christians, and if 
they indicate no willingness to recommit themselves along with their 
child to Christ and his Church, and if they show no intention to 
raise the child in the life of the Church, then a serious reevaluation 
of the infant’s baptism is in order. 

The newness of life and the new status of the one baptized is 
symbolized by the white baptismal garment, which, in the Orthodox 
ritual, is put on only after the actual triple immersion: “The servant 
of God is clothed with the robe of righteousness, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” There is a growing 
movement away from a family-oriented “private” baptism and 
toward a restoration of the baptismal ceremony as a communal 
parish celebration. Instead of many single baptisms scheduled at the 
convenience of individual families, many are now advocating a 
return to the baptismal seasons of the early Church—Pascha (par 
excellence), Pentecost and Christmas-Epiphany. As a matter of 
fact, the Orthodox eucharistic liturgy on these feasts retains a vestige 
of their bond with the sacrament of baptism. For example, “As 
many as are baptized into Christ have put on Christ, alleluia,” is 
sung in place of the Trisagion (“Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy on us”). 

The document addresses another issue that has evolved into a 
“problem” for the western churches: the temporal separation of 
confirmation from baptism. Numerous documents of the early Church 
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(particularly the catechetical instructions of Ambrose of Milan, 
Cyril of Jerusalem and John Chrysostom, all from the close of the 
fourth century) clearly bear witness that the bishop, as head of 
the local Christian community, was the normal celebrant of both 
the eucharist and the sacramental initiation of new members into 
the Church. As the Church experienced phenomenal numerical 
growth during the course of the fourth century—from 10 to 90 per¬ 
cent of the population of the empire!—the Church arrived at a 
“sacramental crossroads”: the eucharist and eventually baptism 
began to be celebrated with increasing frequency by the bishop’s 
presbyters. Nonetheless, the desire to maintain the bond with the 
local bishop manifested itself in both sacraments. For instance, not 
only is the diocesan hierarch prayed for during the eucharistic 
service in both East and West, but there arose in Rome (fourth/ 
fifth century) the curious practice of the fermentum, where frag¬ 
ments of the consecrated bread from the papal mass were brought 
to the suburban communities for the local presbyter to place in his 
chalice, thereby typifying the sacramental communion of his “parish” 
with the bishop of Rome. (This practice, by the way, was recently 
revived in Los Angeles by an ecclesial community known as the 
Evangelical Orthodox Church, but this impractical experiment was 
soon brought to an end, with the observation that “we see why this 
custom was discontinued”!) 

With regard to the sacraments of initiation, the link with the 
bishop as the principal leitourgos was manifested differently in West 
and East. In the former, confirmation (the postbaptismal laying on 
of hands and/or anointing with chrism) was postponed until an 
appropriate parochial visitation by the diocesan bishop, who became 
the “normal minister” of this sacrament. In the latter, chrismation 
follows immediately upon baptism, although the chrism used by 
the priest is received from his bishop, who had previously conse¬ 
crated it in a special ceremony on Holy Thursday. In reality, bap¬ 
tism and chrismation are one rite of initiation in the Ortiiodox 
Church; chrismation is administered separately only in the case of 
a previous “clinical” (emergency) baptism and in the case of 
baptized Christians who wish to enter into the communion of the 
Orthodox Church. We speak of the {three) “sacraments of initia¬ 
tion”: baptism, chrismation, eucharist—for, once baptized and chris- 
mated, the adult or infant receives the eucharist. There is no baptized 
but noncommunicant status in the Church. The document ri gh tly 
advocates a restoration—in the West—of the union and sequence of 
baptism, confirmation and eucharist. The internal unity of these 
sacraments is obscured both when confirmation is postponed until 
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adolescence and when communion is offered after baptism—but 
before confirmation-to those who have attained the “age of reason” 
and have made their first confession. 

In broader terms, the transition within the early Church from 
an episcopally led community to presbyterally led communities 
merits deeper investigation and study, particularly in the dialogue 
between contemporary episcopal and presbyterian/congregational 
churches. Imagine for a moment the structure of the Church if it had 
decided, at the “sacramental crossroads,” that each local eucharistic 
community ought to have its own superintendent (bishop) sur¬ 
rounded by his council of elders (priests) and assisted by his 
ministers (deacons) ... 

The document deemed it tmnecessary and inopportune to enter 
into the many related and secondary issues surrounding the nature 
of baptism. One crucial topic in the dialogue between the “tradi¬ 
tional” churches and the “Baptist” churches is the relation of 
justification and regeneration to the rite of baptism. Baptists dis¬ 
tinguish between spiritual baptism and ritual baptism, viewing 
justification and regeneration as taking place in the heart of the 
believer at the moment of conversion. Baptism thereby becomes a 
“church ordinance” rather than a “sacrament,” aflirming and wit¬ 
nessing the justification and regeneration that has already taken 
place in the spirit. 

Those churches that practice infant baptism hold the conviction 
that baptism is not only a momentary experience but implies also a 
lifelong growth into Christ. Once regenerated, justified and sanctified, 
the baptized Christian’s life is then expected to exhibit, through his 
cooperation with divine grace, a continual and deeper sanctification— 
Wesley’s “going on to perfection” and the deification {theosis) of 
the Greek fathers. 


Eucharist 

The eucharist was instituted by the Lord Jesus himself during 
his last earthly meal with his disciples, and he told them to continue 
celebrating this supper in remembrance of him (Lk 22:19), We 
look backward—we confess his death and resurrection—and we look 
forward—until he comes again (1 Co 11:26). The eucharist is an 
anticipation of the eschatological kingdom: the messianic banquet 
(Mt 26:29 and Mk 14:25) and the supper of the Lamb (Rv 19). 
When we share in the bread and dri^ of the cup we have the 
assurance of the forgiveness of sins (Mt 26:28) and the pledge of 
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eternal life (Jn 6:52-58). At the distribution of the elements in the 
Orthodox Divine Liturgy, the priest says, “The servant of God, (N.), 
receives the precious and all-holy Body and Blood of our Lord, God, 
and Savior Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins and for life ever- 
lasting.** 

The eucharist is thanksgiving {eucharistia) ^ a prayer addressed 
to the Father thanking him for all that he has done for us in his 
plan of salvation (oikonomia)^ culminating in the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of his Son. The anaphora or eucharistic prayer of 
St Basil the Great is archetypical, moving from the Old Testamental 
to the New Testamental history of salvation—“when the fulness of 
time had come. Thou didst speak to us through Thy Son Himself . . 

The biblical idea of memorial recounts and celebrates the 
magnolia Dei, What was accomplished in Christ “once and for all” 
{hapax of Heb 9:12, 27 and 1 Pt 3:18) is made present, re-pre- 
sented, made operative here and now in the Lord’s supper. The 
eucharist is therefore a sacrifice in this sense, a sacrifice of praise 
and an offering of thanksgiving for the perfect and sufficient grace 
and salvation for all humans-accomplished in the unique and un¬ 
repeatable sacrifice on Golgotha—now re-presented and actualized 
in each and every eucharist. 

The Lima statement maintains a high eucharistic theology of 
the presence: “the eucharistic meal is the sacrament of the body 
and blood of Christ, the sacrament of his real presence, . . . The 
Church confesses Christ’s real, living and active presence in the 
eucharist. While Christ’s real presence in the eucharist does not 
depend on the faith of the individual, aU agree that to discern the 
body and blood of Christ, faith is required” (“Eucharist,” 11.13). 
Such a balancing and harmonization of divergent opinions is char¬ 
acteristic of the style and content of this document. 

The old polemics between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
concerning the manner of Christ’s presence in the eucharist are now 
largely transcended and rendered obsolete. It was distinctive of 
medieval western theology to dwell upon the how and the when of 
the change that occurs in the eucharistic elements. Transubstantiation 
gained currency in the late twelfth century, impelled by the contro¬ 
versy surrounding the teachings of Berengarius of Tours (d 1088) 
and finally dogmatized at the Lateran Council of 1215. Although 
some Greek theologians since the thirteenth century have asserted a 
similar doctrine and employed the term metousiosis, others prefer 
the more generic term metabole (simply “change”) to denote the 
conversion of the elements into the body and blood of C3irist. Many 
(theologians object to transubstantiation as an attempt to define what 
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is ultimately a mystery and undefinable, and as a theological theory 
that is contingent upon Aristotelian hylomorphism. The fathers of 
the Church, on the other hand, in contrast to the later scholastic 
theologians, were not preoccupied with the how and the when of 
the change in the eucharistic elements. The patristic paradigm in 
any “theology” of the sacraments was baptism, not the eucharist. 

Also transcended is the timeworn feud between Roman Catho¬ 
lics and Orthodox concerning the words of institution versus the 
epiclesis as the moment of consecration. Unlike the Roman mass, 
all the eastern liturgies contain a formal and explicit invocation of 
the Holy Spirit (epiclesis): “Send down Your Holy Spirit upon us 
and upon these Gifts here offered.” Contemporary liturgical scholars 
prefer not to isolate one special moment as consecratory and view 
the whole prayer action—anaphora—as bringing about the reality 
promised by Christ. 

The eucharist is the sacrament of unity in the Church; lack of 
communion is a tragic sign of the division of Christianity. Indeed, 
there can be no intercoxnmumon (a very misleading and unfortunate 
ecumenical term), but rather communion—fellowship—in one faith 
and one bread and one cup. Being united in Christ, we are then 
united to one another. The great contribution of the liturgical reform 
movement—initiated by Roman Catholic scholars in the early twen¬ 
tieth century—has been to renew the interest in the eucharist itself 
in the manner of celebrating the Lord’s supper. A common eucha¬ 
ristic faith does not preclude liturgical diversity, which, on the con¬ 
trary, is healthy and enriching. Liturgical uniformity—in ceremonies, 
usages and practices—was never a criterion of unity in the early 
Church, notwithstanding the ritual romanization and byzantinization 
of the medieval Church. 

The document affirms that the Lord’s supper should be cele¬ 
brated frequently. Varying frequency is a result of varying eucharistic 
theologies, as witnessed in contemporary churches: daily, Sunday, 
Sunday and feasts, first Sunday (“Communion Sunday”) of the 
month or quarterly. The eucharist should be celebrated at least 
every Sunday—the Lord’s day, the eschatological “eighth day.” It 
is a well-known fact that both Luther and Calvin supported a weekly 
eucharist—a Sunday eucharist with the communion of the faithful. 
The Orthodox Church is slowly recovering frequent communion; 
even though the eucharist has always been celebrated every Sunday, 
for many centuries the laity have received communion only quar¬ 
terly or annually. I have often posed for my colleagues the question: 
which is the greater distortion, a weekly eucharist with a small 
minority of communicants, or a monthly or quarterly eucharist with 
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general communion? A monthly “Communion Sunday” may be 
theologically and liturgically wrong, but at least it is more existen¬ 
tially honest than a weekly eucharist with only a small minority of 
communicants! The early Church, on the other hand, presupposed 
that all present at the eucharist would commune; catechumens and 
penitentS“the noncommunicants—were dismissed after the scripture 
readings and the homily, and only the communicants remained for 
the so-called “Liturgy of the Faithful.” In the texts of the liturgies 
ascribed to John Chrysostom and Basil the Great a general com¬ 
munion is implied: “by Thy mighty hand impart unto us Thy most 
pure Body and precious Blood, and through us to all the people^^ 
is but one of several texts that could be cited. Nonetheless, a dra¬ 
matic change in the complexion of the Church occurred during the 
course of the fourth century, from the legitimization of the Church 
under Constantine to its establishment under Theodosius—a decline 
in the frequency of communion, with the advent of a deepened 
mysteriological piety, as pastors exhorted their flock not to approach 
“these awesome mysteries” unworthily and without due preparation. 
The prior sacramental confession of sins and fasting later came to 
be regarded as appropriate predispositions for the reception of holy 
communion. 

Nevertheless, the Church has never lost sight of the fact that 
the eucharist implies communion. To be sure, the breakdown in the 
frequency of the reception of the eucharist issued in a modification 
of eucharistic piety: for example, the now antiquated devotional 
rites that surrounded the Blessed Sacrament, against which the 
Anglican XXXIX Articles of Religion echoed the sentiments of the 
continental Reformers in asserting that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was not instituted, by Christ’s ordinance, to be “carried 
about” or “lifted up.” It is well for us to recall, however, that 
Thomas Aquinas, the author of the Corpus Christi liturgical texts 
and of several hymns sung during the rite of benediction, aflarmed 
that the primary purpose of the eucharist is communion, that the 
sacrament is “spiritual food” (spirituale alimentum). 


Ministry 

The Church “has never been without persons holding specific 
authority and responsibility” (“Ministry,” II.9). The apostles, as 
witnesses to the resurrection of Jesus, occupied a unique and un¬ 
repeatable office: they organized church life and ordained super¬ 
intendents, elders and deacons, and then they moved on to preach 
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the gospel in another location. The role of the ordained ministers 
was to preach, teach, administer the sacraments and guide and pastor 
the community. The minister is properly chosen and set apart (the 
rite vocatus of the Augsburg Confession) and ordained for edifica¬ 
tion and service to the Christian community. 

The document professes that the direefold ministry—bishop, 
presbyter, deacon—has “a powerful claim to be accepted” (IIL25). 
It is commonly accepted that in the New Testament (Pauline) 
writings, episkopos and presbyter are virtually interchangeable. 
Nonetheless, the pattern of threefold ministry was considered norma¬ 
tive by the early second century, as is clearly attested by Ignatius 
of Antioch: ‘‘the bishop is to preside in the place of God, while the 
presbyters are to function as the council of the apostles, and the 
deacons, who are most dear to me, are entrusted with the ministry 
of Jesus Christ” (Magnesians). At the close of the second century 
Irenaeus declares the apK)stolic succession of the Church’s ministry: 
“By the benevolence of the Father, the presbyters have received, 
through the succession of the episcopate, the immutable gift of trutii” 
{Against Heresies), The first mention of this threefold ministry is 
within the context of the local eucharist: the bishop presiding, sur¬ 
rounded by his presbyters and assisted by his deacons. After the 
Church reached the “sacramental crossroads” spoken of previously, 
the presbyters became the leaders of the local communities and the 
bishop the superintendent of a district or diocese. However, the 
bishop remained as the focus of unity of the local church, and the 
unity of the episcopate manifests the unity of the local churches with 
each other. Concurrently, we see the emergence of the human 
institution of regional primacies, with the bishop of the metropolis 
exercising chairmanship and occasional appellate jurisdiction. 

The document rightly speaks about the functions, rather than 
the degrees, of orders. A later medieval (and predominantly western) 
theology of orders, holding that the ultimate purpose of orders lies 
in their relation with the eucharist, viewed the presbyter as possess¬ 
ing the priesthood and the bishop as possessing the fulness of 
the priesthood. The bishop’s function is to preach the word, preside 
at the sacraments, administer discipline and exercise the ministry of 
oversight, continuity and unity. A share in his preaching and sacra¬ 
mental ministry is delegated by the bishop to his presbyters, who 
are the local pastors of a given Christian community. The role of the 
deacons is twofold: worship (leading in prayer) and philanthropic 
service (the “waiting on tables” of Acts). Here, by the way, I must 
take issue with my Roman Catholic brothers, who have extended 
the diaconate to include presiding at the sacraments of baptism and 
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matrimony. The function of the deacon is to assist, not to preside, at 
sacramental services. Moreover, the creation of the oIBBice of “extra¬ 
ordinary minister of the eucharist,” with its rite of blessing, appears 
to me to be another innovation and a creation of a “fourth order.” 
Why not simply ordain pious laymen to the diaconate to assist in the 
distribution of holy communion? In both instances, I suggest that 
the Roman Qiurch has taken a wrong turn at a sacramental cross¬ 
roads. Nevertheless, the diaconate in the Orthodox Church—often 
cited in ecumenical circles for its character of permanence rather 
than as a stepping-stone on the way to the priesthood—does not 
escape the need for reevaluation. The deacon in the Orthodox 
Church has been reduced to a liturgical functionary; deacons within 
Protestantism have regard for service and administration. Should 
we not learn from each other and restore the diaconate to its twofold 
role of philanthropy and assistance in worship? 

The phenomenon of the ordination of women to the ministry, 
which has come to pass in several Christian churches, presents a 
grave ecumenical difficulty from the viewpoint of the Orthodox 
Church. Although the Orthodox are not at all opposed to the dis¬ 
cussion and investigation of this contemporary issue, we remain firm 
in our conviction that women are precluded from admission to the 
sacrament of holy orders. Numerous reasons have been advanced 
for this position. There are nineteen centuries of tradition against 
the ordination of women, and only a few short-lived and bizarre 
Christian sects (e.g., Montanism) have ever during this period 
accorded a position of pastoral leadership and prominence to women. 
Secondly, there is the inability of women to “represent” Christ, as 
the clergyman does in his sacerdotal ministry. More fundamentally, 
lying at the root of the two previous arguments, is the very nature 
of humanity as revealed by God in the holy scriptures. Biblical 
anthropology presents both the equality and the subordination of 
woman to man (cf the narrative in Genesis 2, where Eve is taken 
from “one of the ribs” of Adam). Pauline thought repeats this 
same truth: the sacred nature of marriage reflects the equality and 
the subordination—indeed, “this is a profound mystery,” imaging 
the union of Christ with his Church and its subordination to him 
(Eph 5:21-33, the epistle reading at die Orthodox wedding service). 
If this biblical anthropology, this view of the man/woman relation¬ 
ship, presented in the Old Testament as ordained by God and 
mediated again in Paul’s teaching, is normative and not merely cul¬ 
turally conditioned, then it amounts to an inversion of nature to 
place a woman at the head of a Christian community and family 
and to invest her with the position of liturgical leadership and the 
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moral and doctrinal authority of preaching and teaching. Moreover, 
a profound theological truth undergirds this argument from biblical 
anthropology, AU creation reflects the glory of God. Mankind, as 
the very pinnacle of God’s creation, most perfectly reflects the 
divine nature. Within the Holy Trinity, there is both equality and 
subordination; while the three divine persons share equally in all 
divine attributes, the Son is begotten of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father, who is the source or cause {aitia in 
Greek patristic terms) of the divinity of both the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. The mystery of the divine equality and subordination is 
mirrored in the human race, where woman is equal in nature to man 
but her etiological formation is “from” man. The human mystery of 
equality and subordination is the religious truth that the biblical 
author wishes to convey in the creation narratives (whether historical 
or mythological) about the origin and nature of the human race. 

Other somewhat secondary and predominantly disciplinary 
issues inevitably come to the surface in an ecumenical discussion 
about ministry: (1) obligatory clerical celibacy in the Roman Church; 

(2) canonical regulation in both the Roman and the Orthodox 
churches that marriage may take place only before ordination—the 
reasoning being that ordination should be of only mature and settled 
men, whether celibate or married, and that an unmarried man look¬ 
ing for his lifelong spouse is by definition “unsettled” and that it is 
incongruous for a spiritual father to date a member of his flock; 

(3) the canonical restriction of the episcopacy to celibates in the 
Orthodox Church since the Quinisext Council in 692; and (4) that 
the clergy are to be married only once, “the husband of one wife,” 
which appears to many to be a scriptural mandate (1 Tm 3 and 
Tt 1) rather than canonical discipline. 

That many nonepiscopal, “less traditional” and “less sacra¬ 
mental” (Christian churches seem prepared to approve much of the 
Lima statement appears to many from the Orthodox and Catholic 
tradition to be nothing short of a sensational ecumenical advance. 
Certain items remain to be discussed, evaluated and prayed over, 
particularly in the area of ministry. The crucial issue, from my point 
of view, is what is called the “mutual recognition of ministries.” I 
personally maintain that there are apostolic and sacramental minis¬ 
tries in nonepiscopal churches—their members are bom again of 
water and the Holy Spirit in baptism, Christ is present at their 
eucharistic meals, and their clergy preach the gospel and lead their 
flock to the kingdom of God. Without negating the necessity of the 
apostolic succession—which, the document affirms, is “understood as 
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serving, symbolizing and guarding the continuity of the apostolic 
faith and communion” (rv.36)— and while recognizing that “the 
reality and function of the episcopal ministry have been preserved 
in many of these churches, with or without the title ‘bishop’ ” 
(IV.37), how may we come to form once again one united Christian 
Church, without insisting that certain denominations reject their 
tradition or admit deficiencies in their ministry? A positive conver¬ 
gence and the recovery of the fulness of the catholic and apostolic 
tradition is the proper goal of the ecumenical movement, to which 
the Lima statement, as an instrument of dialogue and theolo^cal 
consensus, has made a notable and laudable contribution. 
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“Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry” 
A Pastor’s View 

Vladimir Berzonsky 


How refreshing to read a work from the minds of “over one 
hundred theologians” that is orderly, logical and clear. That scholars 
coiJd work together for any length of time and be able to reduce 
their efforts to a mere thirty-three pages is noteworthy. Here is a 
parse text indeed, intended to be scrutinized not merely by pro¬ 
fessionals but by ordinary Christians, if this phrase is not an oxy¬ 
moron. Only a handful of '^oxd^—berakah, anamnesis, epiklesis, 
exousia, heavy with connotations—were properly left untranslated. 
Any text that would announce itself with an encomium such as 
“here marks a major advance in the ecumenical journey. The result 
of a fifty-year process of study and consultation,” as appears on the 
cover, invites careful criticism, for this is quite an accolade, even 
for a time when ubiquitous advertisements immure one to self- 
congratulatory remarks. Yet the contents go a long way to justify 
the promise. 

Six pages are taken for baptism, ei^t for eucharist and the 
remainder, half of the paper, for ministry, which also commands 
most of the commentary. The paper is well ordered. A topic is de¬ 
fined, the meaning discussed, then follow the practical matters of 
the subject: those taking part, the form of worship or ministry and 
the manner in which it is celebrated. One might anticipate caution 
and precision in word selection, and indeed, such appears to be the 
case throughout. The body of the paper contains all that had met 
with general acceptance by the scholars, supplemented by marginalia 
in italics pointing to areas that require further study. “Acceptance” 
is a premise more clearly defined in the preface. Rather than accep¬ 
tance, which connotes endorsement, the concept of “convergence” 
is introduced, a winsome idea fit for a process of theology, since it 
signifies movement toward a confluence of formerly separated 
streams of thinking. Care is taken to distinguish measured agreement 
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from consensus, implying the consent required to affirm an already 
experienced communion in beliefs, practices, witness and a life of 
unity in Christ. We press down on this metaphor at some peril, 
however, since the image of the Church as well as the symbol for 
ecumenism is a ship in a stream, not the waters outside. It implies 
a oneness already realized, harmony of rule, a single helmsman and 
a common purpose. 

This is not to fault the paper, but to praise it for its forth¬ 
rightness in stating differences frankly—as for instance in the eucha- 
rist section (III.32), which presents the various understandings of 
the presence of Christ in the consecrated elements, then follows 
with prudent suggestions for mutual respect and true purpose of the 
sacrament. Treatment is honest and evenhanded throughout. It is 
tacitly presumed that consensus is found regarding the scriptures— 
certainly a prerequisite to any thological convergence and for which 
all Christians should praise God. Evidence from the Bible is stated 
to illuminate a point, yet church tradition is presented and recog¬ 
nized, at least for some, to carry authority. A case in point regards 
the matter of admitting women to ordination: “An increasing num¬ 
ber of churches have decided that there is no biblical or theological 
reason against ordaining women . . . Yet many churches hold that 
the tradition of the Church in this regard must not be changed” 
(“Ministry,” 11.18). This is balanced, sensitive and irenic; yet, dare 
we Orthodox read too much in the text, claiming for the capital “C’ 
an acknowledgment that there is indeed The Church above the dis¬ 
cussion among churches, and would that not provoke a challenge 
from others? The paper lends itself to such varieties of interpreta¬ 
tions that one would like to know more about the discussions that 
went into its composition, as well as the reactions from Christians 
everywhere. Does it say too much or too little? 


Baptism 

For at least this Orthodox Christian, more might have been 
included in the baptism as well as the ministry section. But baptism 
first. It seems that while sin and evil are mentioned as enemies, they 
are never explained. True, as the preface states, all matters cannot 
be dealt with; and given the positive, uplifting nature of the paper, 
it may have been designed, perhaps, to meet the needs of a con¬ 
temporary culture not as concerned with Satan, evil and death as 
those in the past. Nevertheless the omission is glaring, and passing 
references will not suffice to justify the failure to mention some- 
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where passages such as Mark 1:27, 3:15 and especially 3:22ff. 
Does the subject embarrass modem theologians? Along with this 
is a failure to even refer to exorcism among the elements in the order 
of baptism, except for the terse “renunciation of evil” (“Baptism,” 
V.20). 

Those, such as ourselves, who practice infant baptism are taken 
to task, and properly so, for “indiscriminate baptism,” if indeed we 
might be found guilty (IV.16), and are urged to “take more seri¬ 
ously their responsibility for the nurture of baptized children to 
mature commitment to Christ.” From whatever the source the 
criticism comes, the suggestion is well founded. 

The reconciling aspect of the paper might be demonstrated in 
the relatively detailed commentary in the baptism section (IV.12), 
where it is suggested that the differences between “infant baptism” 
and “believers’ baptism become less sharp when it is recognized that 
both forms of baptism embody God’s own initiative in Christ and 
express a response of faith made within the believing community.” 
Such epiphanies of insight, casting li^t on the paths to convergence, 
ought to be lifted up and celebrated, for indeed misinformation lead¬ 
ing to false premises regarding the theology of other Christians has 
frozen our streams and kept them from confluence. 

In general terms, with the exceptions noted earlier, we can 
only sing a hearty “amen” to the principles lifted up in the baptism 
section—specifically, oneness in Christ; participation in Christ’s life, 
death and resurrection; release from slavery; gift of the Holy Spirit 
(although more might have been mentioned on this vital subject); 
sign of the initiation into the kingdom of God; and the emphasis on 
the need for a continual, lifelong growth into Christ (III.9). Im¬ 
portant as well is the disavowal of any form of rebaptism (IV. 13), 
and the mutual recognition of baptism into Christ, when the proper 
conditions are fulfilled (IV.15). 


Eucharist 

The section on the eucharist is the crown of the paper. So much 
of the work represents solid Orthodox doctrine and practice, reflect¬ 
ing, if not the handiwork of Orthodox theologians, at least input 
from those with such classical liturgical perspectives. 

But what in the name of reality does this mean for those with 
a significantly reduced liturgical structure, as compared to that 
outlined in III.27 of the section on eucharist? Not only the conven¬ 
tional communions proceeding from the Reformation, but the tradi- 
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tional Catholic churches of the West, now in the process of con¬ 
temporizing their liturgies, might wonder what they are to make 
of these eucharistic ingredients. It is not our place to present a 
western Christian viewpoint, yet if this presentation of so sterling 
an Orthodox witness to eucharistic worship is to serve as a catalyst 
for unity we must ascertain how relevant it will be to those for 
whom this section of the paper must be a revelation. 

For the Orthodox, however, we can only endorse the manifest 
wealth of traditional elements of the divine mystery contained therein. 
Whereas so much of ecumenical theology is perhaps justifiably 
christocentric, here we have a marvelous trinitarian balance of per¬ 
sons present in the sacrament: ‘‘The world is present in the thanks¬ 
giving to the Father” (11.23); “the eucharist brings into the present 
age a new reality which transforms Christians into the image of 
Christ” (11.26); “The Holy Spirit through the eucharist gives a 
foretaste of the Kingdom of God” (11.18); Christ is present in the 
anamnesis and we are propelled toward the kingdom with a foretaste 
of the parousia—but lest it be charged that this be some Platonic 
evasion of the here and now, the text is replete with references to 
the connection between the eucharistic action and the contemporary 
world. If we were to discover some caveat to this paean to liturgicd 
theology it might be that the proclaimed word of God may not 
have been fully related to the eucharistic celebration, except for in¬ 
clusion among the elements of the service the “proclamation of the 
Word of God, in various forms” (III.27), and as scattered else¬ 
where. 


Ministry 

From the clear, consistent and confident section describing the 
eucharist, one enters upon reading “Ministry” a product indicative 
of strained labor in attempting to do justice to the history of the 
subject while searching for ways to enable the process of converging 
of traditions. A text at once turgid and tentative, it would appear 
from its length and internal evidence that this theme has presented 
the scholars with more challenges than other parts of the paper. The 
size is twice that of either of the earlier sections; also, there appears 
to be greater need for clarifications, since definitions are in greater 
abundance than in the other sections. 

The initial statement, which sets the tone for the discourse, 
appears at first to be straightforward, acceptable to all Christians: 
“In a broken world God calls the whole of humanity to become 
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God’s people” (1.1). The ecumenically alert recognize that the 
awkward repetition of “God” is designed to avoid sexist language; 
otherwise, “his” would replace the second proper noun. But the 
real problem is not with the noun, but the adjective. Is the world 
broken or fallen? The question is not insignificant, but touches on 
the meaning of salvation. Is it grace that we need, or adhesive? If 
the world can be bonded together, will that result in a paradisial 
state or, more teleologically, as an earnest of the kingdom of God? 
Is the term “broken” utilized merely to avoid suggesting an ana¬ 
chronistic, three-tiered cosmology, or is it instead presenting an 
intentional allusion to a “no-fault” universe, evading the cause for 
the world’s condition, the way a child tells a parent a toy simply 
broke “by itself?” 

A certain opacity occurs in various places, perhaps due to 
assumptions of terms that in the ccmtext can be misleading—con¬ 
sider, for instance, “The members of Christ’s body are to struggle 
with the oppressed towards that freedom and dignity promised . . .” 
(1.4). Oppressed by whom? Are we to presume it refers to the 
“spiritual forces of evil” (Eph 6:12), or to systems of human 
organization, alluded to further on, e.g., “This mission needs to be 
carried out in varying political, social and cultural contexts”? Inter¬ 
esting, as well, is the linking of freedom with dignity, since freedom 
is commonly understood in the Bible and history in a wealth of 
settings, but dignity requires elucidation. Is it a spiritual or a 
sociological program that is called for? 

The tenor of the section’s arduous quest can be displayed by 
the query it puts to itself: “What can then be said about the func¬ 
tions and even the titles of bishops, presb 5 ders and deacons?” 
(III.28). What, indeed. Given the context, these functions appear 
to be negotiable; certainly not as the Orthodox would describe them 
in the context of liturgy and leadership in communicating the gospel 
to the world. While the “ordained ministry” has something to do 
with sacraments and worship (11.13,14), such care is taken to 
qualify the parameters of that ministry that one is led to wonder if 
the underlying premise, i.e., usurpation of authority (11.16), ought 
not to require a word to express the positive aspects of the ordained 
ministry, or at least to point to a healthy tension existing between 
the people of God and their clergy. 

In an irenic call for mutual understanding between the churches 
upholding the value of apostolic tradition and succession with those 
who find it of lesser significance, the paper refers to a “reality and 
functioning of the episcopal ministry . . . preserved in many of these 
churches” not in the episcopal tradition (IV.37). Unity would be 
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enhanced, presumably, by “recognizing the apostolic content of the 
ordained ministry” in such communions. Here is a daring proposal, 
but it will be efiScacious only when those communions are prepared 
to cherish the Church of tradition in its pilgrimage through history, 
led by the Holy Spirit. 

This section is tentative and properly so. It has assumed a 
formidable task, and the product sets forth in its assertions as weU 
as in its style the challenge before Christian unity. 
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The Lima Statement on Baptism 


Alkiviadis Calivas 


The Lima statement on baptism, eucharist and ministry demon¬ 
strates, in my opinion, a remarkably successful meeting of varied 
theological views. At the very least it provides the member churches 
of the wcc with a common reference point and language to facilitate 
and further theological dialogue on these sacraments. 

Succinct, with well-measured words and phrases, the Lima 
statement deals with the basic issues surrounding these three myster¬ 
ies (sacraments) as they pertain “directly or indirectly ... to the 
problems of mutual recognition leading to unity” (ix). The docu¬ 
ment does not pretend to be a credal statement, nor should anyone 
assume it is. To do so would only confuse the reader and muddle 
the process of theological concern and reconciliation, so basic and 
necessary to a true, vigorous and correctly oriented ecumenism. 

The document contains separate statements on each of the 
mysteries. They are neither exhaustive nor cursory. One senses that 
caring labor went into each paragraph, in order to present a dis¬ 
tilled version of long deliberations, consultation and collaborations 
between the Faith and Order Commission members and the local 
churches (viii). 

The text on baptism is made up of five sections, which contain 
twenty-three successively numbered paragraphs, with commentaries 
on six of them. The paragraphs, listed under several headings, com¬ 
prise the major areas of theological convergence, while the commen¬ 
taries either indicate historical differences that have been overcome 
or identify disputed issues in need of further research and reconcilia¬ 
tion (ix). 

The preface of the document ends with four important questions 
that invite our attention and lay before us the ground plan for the 
study of the text. I shall use this plan as a guide for an initial re¬ 
sponse to the document. 
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The Faith of the Church 

The first question is basic. It asks the reader to measure the 
extent to which one can recognize in the text the faith of the Church 
through the ages. In this regard we Orthodox, I believe, can say 
forthrightly that the document is a remarkable achievement. Clas¬ 
sical Christian theology permeates the text. Through it the Faith and 
Order Commission has reached a new plateau from which its mem¬ 
bers can mount a new effort for yet another ordered dialogue lead¬ 
ing to still greater theological convergence. 

We Orthodox must welcome the document’s very positive ap¬ 
proach to the mystery, for it sees baptism as more than just the 
forgiveness of sins, as dso a sign of greater riches and promises. In 
this regard we can do two things: point out some deficiencies in the 
document, and stress several aspects of our own tradition that can 
strengthen it. 

The document is fond of using the word “sign” for “sacrament” 
or “mystery.” There is historical and theolo^cal precedence for this 
use, but one needs to understand clearly what is meant by it. If it 
does not carry with it an explicit understanding of real presence and 
actuality, then the use of this term for the sacraments is rnsufificient. 

This leads me to draw attention to the inadequate treatment of 
the notion of the indwelling of Christ in the baptized person. Baptism 
not only makes us sharers of events—such as the death and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ—but also places us in a unique personal relationship 
with the Lord who was once dead and is now alive forevermore. 

The corporate and ecclesial nature of the sacrament is alluded 
to. We need, however, to speak more explicitly and with greater 
clarity about baptism as incorporation into the Church, into the new 
humanity of Jesus Christ. Baptism unites the believer not only with 
Christ but with his people, the Church, which is a historical reality. 
One is baptized into a community of faith in order to share its life, 
its values, its vision. Sin is a reality of human existence, but in 
baptism one passes from identification with the kingdom of sin into 
identification with the kingdom of God through exorcism, remmcia- 
tion of the devil and union with Christ. The Church, established 
by the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, brings into existence 
a new situation, a new reality, a new alternative and a new possibility. 
The Church ushers in, here and now, God’s kingdom of love, justice 
and peace. Baptism, by bringing us into the glorified life of Christ 
and making us part of his deified humanity, integrates us into the 
Church, his body, and thus inaugurates in us a new life. 

The document makes a heroic attempt to bring together diverse 
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views on infant baptism. One could say generally that the issue is 
given fair treatment. The commentary indeed notes “that both forms 
[i.e., infant and adult baptism! embody God’s own initiative in Christ 
and express a response of faith made within the believing commu¬ 
nity” (commentary on IV. 12). However, one cannot help but note 
the document’s unfortunate terminology in the paragraph on infant 
baptism, i.e., “believers’ baptism” versus “infant baptism.” This is 
clearly wrong language and is not helpful. The Orthodox need to 
build upon what is said in the document and to emphasize that 
baptism as new life is, in the final analysis, always a free gift, not 
dependent upon human choice, consent or even consciousness (just 
as natural life is given without consulting the person to be con¬ 
ceived). On the other hand, we need also to stress that infant baptism 
is not performed in a vacuum, but upon the explicit profession of 
faith by parents, sponsors and the very community itself, gathered 
to celebrate the mystery, each time reaffirming its faith, pledging 
itself (as a house church and as the local community) to provide 
an environment of continued Christian witness for its new members, 
regardless of their age and circumstance. 

The document, however, also speaks to the Orthodox who 
practice infant baptism as a norm. We need to be reminded of what 
our own baptismal liturgy in particular and the whole tradition of 
the Church in general continuously teach us. Baptism is not an 
entrance into some universal and abstract idea, but into the life of 
a concrete local community, where the business of dying and rising 
daily in Christ is experienced in askesis, in the life of prayer and 
in the eucharist. Baptism and chrismation together with the eucharist 
comprise the liturgy of initiation. Baptism, therefore, is not simply 
one single moment from which we emerge forgiven our sins, and, 
having accepted Christ and some principles of good conduct, shielded 
forever from the wiles of the prince of this world. Baptism rather 
begins the process of constant becoming and strengthens the will to 
accept to die with Christ to the ways of this world, and to live 
within the love of the corporate life in Christ. Repentance, or the 
conversion of the heart, is a daily experience as one’s life becomes 
more and more theocentric and oriented toward the eschaton. 

A significant characteristic of the document is the absence of 
guilt language in reference to baptism and salvation. This can only 
be a welcome sign, which highlights the patristic notion of salvation 
based not on the forgiveness and expurgation of inherited guilt, but 
on the redemption of a fallen, bruised human nature separated from 
God by the triple barrier of nature, sin and death, which he has set 
aside in turn by his incarnation, death and resurrection. 
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The Process of Dialogue 

The second question posed in the preface asks if and how die 
document can facilitate the process of dialogue. I believe this ques¬ 
tion is partially answered in what has been said above. I affirm that 
the document, despite its several deficiencies, is an important instru¬ 
ment for further theological reflection among people of good will. 
It presents some exciting possibilities for an interesting dialogue 
both for those who share a more common belief and for those who 
may disagree or be further apart on one or more issues. 

Justification by faith, which is linked in the New Testament to 
baptism, is one example that offers itself for discussion. We Ortho¬ 
dox need to develop this idea. Co mm union with God, ruptured by 
sin, is restored not by ethical living but by the defeat of Satan and 
the acquisition of the Holy Spirit, who energizes our spiritual intellect 
(nous) and bears fruit in us. It is not abstract faith that liberates us 
and brings us to a right relationship with God and neighbor, but 
true repentance and the defeat of individualism, of every division 
and separation, i.e., the very desire to die to the old man with Christ 
in baptism and to struggle for a life of selfless love. This life of self¬ 
less love is nurtured and made manifest in the Church, especially 
through the sacraments. 

Without doubt the Christian needs to transform hims elf and 
the environment in which he lives. The truths of the gospel need to 
be lived and witnessed. But this cannot be achieved except in the 
lives of Christians who like the Savior himself accept to be lifted up 
on the cross. The Christian who can say with the utmost conviction, 
“Death, where is your sting, where is your victory?” is already 
liberated. The power of the resurrection is an ever-present reality 
in such Quistians, and through them in all of creation. And resur¬ 
rection means transfiguration: here and now we taste and see the 
new creation which is yet to come. 


Witness, Worship and Education 

The third question invites us to reflect upon the usefulness of 
the document as a guide for witnessing, worship and education. 

The document, I believe, is an excellent educational model. 
The Orthodox can adopt its outline, while adapting its content, to 
present the essential teachings of the Church on the mysteries of 
baptism and chrismation. It is also an effective tool for exposing 
mature Orthodox Christians to the views of others. 
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The document is also useful because it underscores for us the 
importance and the task of catechetical instruction. We need very 
much to rediscover the notion that catechesis is an essential task 
of every local community. We need to be reminded that the ancient 
Church had a regular pattern of instruction. The work of doing 
theology needs to be the concern of every local community. Teach¬ 
ing people about Christ, the Trinity, the Church and the responsi¬ 
bilities of the Christian life, helping them to identify with the life in 
Christ and involving them with society and its ills and the Church’s 
mission to preach and witness the gospel is of primary importance. 

Part 5 of the section on baptism deals with “The Celebration of 
Baptism.” The paragraphs and the two commentaries in this section 
present us with several interesting items. 

The importance of the symbolic dimensions of the use of water 
and immersion are highlighted. Significantly, the commentary on 
paragraph 18, which refers to water and immersion, also introduces 
the cosmic dimensions of baptism. Here we Orthodox need to stress 
the solidarity that exists between humanity and all creation. Human¬ 
ity is inseparably bound to creation; it is in constant communion 
with the cosmos, and both are being saved together (see Rm 8). 

The document also draws our attention to two ideas that have 
important liturgical and pastoral implications. We are reminded that 
the baptismal liturgy rightly belongs to the whole Church; it is not 
a private act. The document implies that a return to the practice 
of the ancient Church, when the sacrament was appropriate to great 
festival occasions such as Pascha, Pentecost and Epiphany, would 
be welcome and desirable. Despite the several inconveniences and 
difficulties that such a practice would cause, especially in metro¬ 
politan areas where large parishes with many baptisms throughout 
the year tend /to be the norm, this writer very much appreciates and 
supports this idea for its doctrinal and liturgical implications and 
significance. On the other hand, the present practice in the Orthodox 
Church permits an alert priest to effectively draw upon the service 
itself as an opportunity to remind those present of their own baptism 
and to help them to reaffirm their own faith and baptismal pledge. 
In either case, it is important for Christians to stress the notion that 
baptism is a unique event: the wondrous rebirth by water and the 
Spirit, which was accomplished in us once and for all time; a rebirth 
that is the most profound crisis, in which the old man in us died, 
in order to open us up to the possibility of the newness of life, that 
we may become “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pt 1:4). 

The document also puts forward an order of baptism and invites 
the churches to recover such vivid signs as may enrich their baptismal 
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liturgies. It is significant and interesting that the basic structure of 
this order, with its several elements—except for the explicit exclusion 
of the rite of exorcism—adheres closely to the patterns of the classical 
baptismal liturgies and reflects the present liturgical usages of the 
Orthodox Church. Here we can be of some assistance, by furthering 
the research into our own traditions and by adequately presenting 
them for study and reflection. 

An important concern was raised in the document on customs 
surrounding the giving of a name. Commentary 21 correctly indicates 
that in some cultures baptism runs the risk of being reduced to a 
name-giving ceremony. While the Orthodox liturgy is very clear on 
this issue, nevertheless many uninformed Orthodox Christians (often 
helped by uninformed clergy) see baptism at least partially in this 
light. We need to stress that baptism is not a name-giving ceremony, 
while simultaneously recovering, making full use of and instructing 
both the clergy and the faithful on the pastoral and spiritual signif¬ 
icance of the three prebaptismal rites for infants. 

On the other hand, since a name is so closely connected to 
personal identity, we need to better understand and articulate the 
Church’s sense about the use of names. In this regard we must be 
sensitive to the needs of adult converts and to be open to names 
from cultural traditions other than our own, in order “to avoid 
unnecessarily alienating the baptized from their local culture through 
the imposition of foreign names” (commentary on V.21,a).^ The 
name, as a sign and a symbol of a new, Christian identity, is indeed 
crucial, but Christian discipleship is more than a name. It is correctly 
believing in Christ and his Church and correctly doing Christian 
things that honor the name and show forth the saints. 

The document raises another issue of immense importance: the 
indiscriminate use of infant baptism. And we Orthodox need to take 
serious note of this issue. The question here is not on the correctness 
of infant baptism, but on the adequate preparation of parents and 
sponsors and whole communities to discover the commitment and to 
accept the responsibilities of the baptismal pledge. A continuous, 
intense and enlightened catechesis, undertaken by clergy and laity 
alike, is one assurance of the lessening of any abuse. 

'Oftentimes I am perplexed by a kind of schizophrenia or double identity 
to which we subject our children. Well-meaning parents (whom the Church 
traditionally recognizes as having the authority to name their offspring) some¬ 
times choose names out of their own cultur^ heritage, only to turn around 
and “anglicize” them to such a degree that the two names (e.g., the Greek 
original and the English version of it) are unrecognizable. In this case, and 
in that of adult converts, it may be preferable to simply give two names, in 
order to satisfy both needs. 
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Looking to the Future 

The fourth and final question in the preface is an invitation to 
the member churches to offer suggestions that would aid the ongoing 
work of the Faith and Order Commission in “its long-range research 
project ‘Towards the Common Expression of the Apostolic Faith 
Today/ ” The title of the research project may seem ambitious, 
even awesome, and perhaps intimidating to some. Nevertheless it is 
a hopeful sign and a definite commitment to place the theme of 
Christian unity precisely where it ultimately belongs: on the accept¬ 
ance and the expression of the apostolic faith. We Orthodox need 
to welcome, encourage and support this commitment and contribute 
to its realization. 

Some suggestions that may be useful in the ongoing dialogue 
have surfaced in the preceding pages. There are also other items in 
the document that need further clarification and refinement. 

Understanding baptism in a positive way, as an integration into 
a new life, needs to be emphasized and amplified, as does the notion 
of the unity of our salvation with that of the world. 

The question of infant baptism needs further clarification. The 
Orthodox churches in particular need to develop a strong and con¬ 
sistent response and statement about its correctness. 

We also need to understand more fully the relationship of bap¬ 
tism to chrismation and the eucharist, and to articulate more fuUy 
the action of the triune God in the rites of initiation. 

The document makes reference to an “ethical life.” What is the 
nature of such a life? What is its source and what is its ultimate goal 
and purpose? What is the qualitative difference between the Christian 
life and any other ethical life? What is the place of askesis in such 
a life, as well as the purification, the illumination and the sanctifica¬ 
tion of the human personality? 

On still another point we Orthodox need to define more clearly 
for ourselves and for others what it means for us to accept one 
another’s baptism, and at the same time to remain fimi and resolute 
in our understanding of intercommunion. 

The Lima statement is an exceptional achievement, for which 
we must be grateful. Its effect on the ecumenical movement and the 
quest for Christian unity cannot, however, be rightly measured 
at this time. Where and how far the document wiU take the con¬ 
tinuing dialogue of Faith and Order will eventually prove its effec¬ 
tiveness and usefulness for the common expression and acceptance 
of the apostolic faith. 
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The Lima Statement on the Eucharist 


George S. Bebis 


The Lima statement on the eucharist is a serious contribution 
to the ecumenical movement. It shows that theologians of different 
faith can find some common groimd when discussing the most im¬ 
portant sacraments of the Church; baptism, ministry (priesthood) 
and the eucharist. Of course, one must state from the beginning that 
we do not have here an Orthodox document that expresses the faith 
of the Orthodox Church on the holy eucharist. This is an “ecumen¬ 
ical document,” and during the long process of its formulation, 
obvious efforts were made to bring together the doctrinal and litur¬ 
gical concepts and practices of the participating churches and to build 
a harmonious basis for further research and discussion. However, 
even though it is not an Orthodox declaration of faith on the 
eucharist, the terminology and the language of contemporary Ortho¬ 
dox authors are dearly there. 

Let us discuss this document point by point. In the second para¬ 
graph of the first part, it is stated that the eucharist is a “sacra¬ 
mental meal,” and then the different names for it are listed (“the 
Lord’s Supper, the breaking of bread, the holy communion, the 
divine liturgy, the mass”). The “mystical” element, however, is 
missing. That which we call the “mystical supper” (mystikos 
deipnos) is not mentioned at all. And there is no interpretation of 
the terms given or of their theological and historical development. 

The prefiguration of the eucharist in the Passover meal of the 
people of Israel at their deliverance from the land of bondage and 
in the meal of the covenant on Mount Sinai (Ex 24) is mentioned, 
but Genesis 14:18-20-Jwhere Melchizedek, king of Salem and priest 
of God Most High, brings bread and wine to Abraham and blesses 
him—is a prefiguration that should not be missed. St John of 
Damascus gives great emphasis to this prefiguration, calling Mel¬ 
chizedek the typos kai eikonisma (prefiguration and icon) of 
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Christ.’ St Epiphanius uses similar language.’ Also worthy of men¬ 
tion is Malachi, where the sacrificial character of the eucharist is 
clearly prefigured: 

For from the rising of the sun to its setting My Name is 
great among the nations, and in every place incense is 
offered to My Name, and a pure offering; for My Name is 
great among the nations, says the Lord of hosts. But you 
profane it when you say that the Lord’s table is polluted, 
and the food for it may be despised. “What a weariness 
this is,” you say, and you sniff at Me, says the Lord of 
hosts. You bring what has been taken by violence or is 
lame or sick, and this you bring as your offering! Shall I 
accept that from your hand? says the Lord. Cursed be the 
cheat who has a male in his flock, and vows it, and yet 
sacrifices to the Lord what is blemished; for I am a great 
King, says the Lord of hosts, and My Name is feared 
among the nations. 

The compiler of the Didache refers to this text in chapter 14. 

St John Chrysostom, writing of the Jewish background of the 
eucharist, asks, “Why can it have been ffiat he ordained this sacra¬ 
ment then, at the time of Passover?” and answers his question 
himself, “That you might learn from everything, both that he is the 
Lawgiver of the Old Testament, and that the things therein are 
foreshadowed because of these things. Therefore, I say, where the 
type is, there he puts the truth.”’ Elsewhere he ^so makes a clear 
distinction between the “old Pascha” and the “new Pascha” and 
emphasizes the soteriological meaning of the new Pascha as it is 
lived in the holy eucharist.* 

A fuller consideration of the prefiguration of the eucharist in 
the Old Testament would have made the transition to the New 
smoother and more meaningful. 

The New Testament documentation is sufficient, but also incom¬ 
plete. The eucharistic background of the Gospel according to St John 
is missing. The Lord, speaking about himself and obviously referring 
to the holy eucharist, says: “I am the bread of life. Your fathers ate 
the manna in the wilderness, and they died. This is the bread which 
comes down from heaven, that a man may eat of it and not die. I 

‘On the Orthodox Faith 4:13 (PG 94:1149c). 

* Against Heresies 55 (PG 41). 

*Homilies on Matthew 82 (PG 58:737-8). 

*See Against the Judaizers (PG 48:866). 
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am the living bread which came down from heaven; if any one eats 
of this bread, he will live for ever; and the bread which I shall give 
for the life of the world is my flesh” (Jn 6:48-51). It is exactly 
this statement that makes the eucharist so distinct from its Jewish 
background and brings about a new dimension of redemption in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. As Fr Theodore Styliano^ulos 
observed in his article on “Holy Eucharist and Priesthood in the 
New Testament,” although the ancient Church rejected the temple 
cult and “there is to be sure discontinuity between the New Cove¬ 
nant and the Old,” nevertheless “there is also continuity” in the 
eucharistic service as it was enacted and is enacted by the Church 
since the Lord’s days on earth and till the end to come.* 

The Lima statement observes that “Christ commanded his dis¬ 
ciples thus to remember and encounter him in this sacramental meal” 
(I.l). What does this mean? Is this the purpose of the institution of 
the eucharist? It has a fine contemporary ring, but it fails to give a 
full account of the nature and goal of the eucharist. Christ offers his 
body and blood, not so that we can simply remember him and en¬ 
counter him in the eucharistic meal, but so that we can live with 
him, become one with him, can lift ourselves from the life of the 
flesh to the life of heaven, can become one with his own body, can 
become gods. 

In section II, paragraph 2, we read that “every Christian receives 
this gift of salvation through communion in the body and blood of 
Christ.” Each and every Christian? What about repentance, prepara¬ 
tion, askesis, spiritual sacrifices on behalf of every Christian? Of 
course, God himself acts and Christ grants communion with himself, 
but the Orthodox understanding of the eucharist is also expressed 
in the words of the liturgy, that with fear and love we should proceed 
to receive the body and blood of Christ. And what about the Roman 
Catholic laity, who receive only the body of Christ? Or Protestants 
who celebrate the eucharist only a few times a year? 

Paragraph 3 examines the eucharist as a thanksgiving to the 
Father. But is the eucharist really a service in which we express our 
thanksgiving only to the Father? Is it not the holy mystery of a 
continuous doxology to the Holy Trinity? Does not every prayer in 
it end with a thanks^ving to the Father, Son and Holy Spirit—all 
three? In the Apostolic Tradition of St Hippolytus we read: “That 
we may praise and glorify Thee through Thy Child Jesus Christ, 
through whom the glory and honor is unto Thee, the Father and the 
Son with the Holy Spirit, in Thy holy Church, now and in eter- 

^Greek Orthodox Theological Review 23:2 (June 1978) 113-30. 
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nity ...” The whole liturgical life of the Church is a manifestation of 
the three persons of the Trinity. In the prayer of the epiclesis the 
priest calls on the Father to bless the gifts. As St Nicholas Cabasilas 
writes in On the Divine Liturgy, this happens in order for us to 
realize that our Lord has sanctifying power not as man but as God, 
having in common {koine) divine power with God the Father.* 

In paragraph 5, the eucharist as anamnesis or memorial is 
examined. We know that the anamnetic character of the Last Supper 
has raised many questions in the past. Is this a purely mental func¬ 
tion, a trip to the past, a remembrance of things that happened in 
history or a representation of things that were witnessed by other 
people? Is it not instead a total reliving, a complete reenactment, a 
full experience of his last supper with his disciples? Yes, we remem¬ 
ber our Lord, we remember the upper room, we repeat the words 
of institution, but these are not enough Our Lord did not become man 
only for us to remember him. We must live his passion and his 
sufferings, we must be crucified and die with him so that we may 
be resurrected with him and become one with his transfigured body 
in the light of Mount Tabor. The document continues that the 
eucharist is “the living and effective sign of his sacrifice . . .” This 
is not enough. The eucharist is not a sign but an event; it is an act 
that must be relived by the faithful in the Church, 

In the light of the eucharist as a real act of redemption, com¬ 
mentary 8 on page 11 is very important. It refers to the term from 
Roman Catholic theology, “propitiatory sacrifice,” and explains that 
there is only one expiation, that of the sacrifice of the cross. Indeed, 
from the Orthodox point of view, the term “propitiatory” could be 
understood only in the sense of exilasterios, saving and redemptive. 
And in that sense the holy eucharist is saving and redemptive. Being 
the full enactment (parastasis) of the Lord’s crucifixion, the eucha¬ 
rist is “the medicine of immortality and the antidote that we should 
not die but live forever in Jesus Christ,” as St Ignatius wrote in his 
Letter to the Ephesians (chapter 20). St Irenaeus is also sure that 
the eucharist is a real sacrifice. In Against Heresies he writes: “The 
oblation which the Lord commanded the Church to offer throughout 
the entire world is a pure sacrifice in God’s sight and pleasing to 
him. It is pleasing to him not because he needs a sacrifice from us 
but because the one who offers it is glorified by his gift if it is 
accepted . . . The Church alone offers this pure sacrifice to the 
Creator, offering to him with thanksgiving what comes from his own 

•Chapter 31; English translation by J.M. Hussey and P.A. McNulty, 
Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (Crestwood, NY: svs Press) 79. 
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creation.”^ This is the sacrifice of Christ. Participation in his body 
and blood is indispensable for our salvation, according to Irenaeus. 
“If the flesh cannot be saved, then neither ^d the Lord redeem us 
with his blood, nor is the cup of the eucharist a participation in his 
blood, nor the bread we break a participation in his body. For blood 
comes only from veins and flesh and the rest of that human substance 
which the Word of God assumed so as to become man and truly 
redeem us. And his apostle says: In him we have redemption and 
the forgiveness of sins through his blood.”® St Cyril of Jerusalem 
says that we become one body and one blood with Christ (syssomos 
and synaimosy and St Cyril of Alexandria speaks of henosis physike, 
natural participation and communion with his sacred flesh/® In his 
Commentary on John he makes it clear that “the body of Christ gives 
life to all who partake of it. For it expels death when it comes to 
be in dying men, and removes corruption, full in itself perfectly of 
the Word which abolishes corruption.’”^ This is the Orthodox 
patristic approach, which is not found in the Lima statement. 

In commentary 13 it is stated that “many churches believe that 
by the words of Jesus and by the power of the Holy Spirit, the 
bread and wine . . . become, in a real though mysterious manner, 
the body and blood of the risen Christ.” Althou^ this is a good 
description of the Orthodox point of view, immediately afterward 
the statement says that under the “signs” of bread and wine, “the 
deepest reality is the total being of Christ who comes to us . . 
There is no such distinction in the teaching of the Church between 
signs and substance. What we teach is that the bread and the wine 
are changed (metavallontai) into the body and the blood of Christ. 
Also, the expression “real presence” is unknown to the Orthodox 
patristic tradition. 

In paragraph 14, in the section “The Eucharist as Invocation of 
the Spirit,” it is written: “The bond between the eucharistic celebra¬ 
tion and the mystery of the Triune God reveals the role of the Holy 
Spirit as that of the One who makes the historical words of Jesus 
present and alive.” This is very difficult to understand or explain. 
What we know is that the three persons of the Holy Trinity together 
are present in the eucharist. In all the acts of our liturgical life we 

18:1,4. 

^Against Heresies 5:2:2. 

^Mystagogical Catechesis 4 (PG 33:1100). 

^®See Sermon on Luke 22 (PG 72:912); Sermon on Matthew 26 (PG 
72:452). 

“PG 72:560-605. 
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see the presence of the three persons of the Trinity. In any case, this 
sentence needs more study and explanation. 

In commentaries 14 and 15 there are serious questions concern¬ 
ing the eucharistic presence of Christ in the sacrament as well as 
the epiclesis. I do believe that to put the epiclesis into the proper 
liturgical setting and to emphasize that the epiclesis should be seen 
in relation with the words of institution is a refreshing approach. 
Some Orthodox theologians have departmentahzed the liturgy. The 
words of institution without the epiclesis cannot be accepted, nor the 
epiclesis without the words of institution. What we have in the 
Orthodox liturgy is the history of redemption. In the anaphora we 
have a continuous reference to the great deeds of God: the creation, 
the fall, the alienation of mankind, then the incarnation, the passion, 
the resurrection. In this historical setting the words of institution are 
very important. But also the epiclesis—to the Father to send the 
Holy Spirit in order to change the bread and wine into the body 
and blood of his Son—is a strong reaffirmation of the presence of 
the Holy Trinity in the sacrament and our participation in the life 
of the Holy Trinity. 

I have nothing to add to section D, “The Eucharist as Com¬ 
munion of the Faithful.” It is well written. It is indeed a great sur¬ 
prise to see in commentary 19 that many churches discuss the in¬ 
clusion of baptized children as communicants at the Lord’s supper. 

Part III, “The Celebration of the Eucharist,” is also well written. 
On paragraph 32 one should mention that the eucharistic bread and 
wine remain such after the celebration. The ancient custom to pre¬ 
serve the elements of the eucharist in homes as well as in monasteries 
and especially among monks in the desert is proof of the fact that 
the ancient Church believed in the permanent change in the elements 
after the celebration. This is the praxis of the Church, and the 
Presanctified Liturgy and the special tabernacle on the holy altar 
where the elements are kept in reverence are witnesses to this reality. 
Fortunately enough, there is no mention here of the “adoration” of 
the elements—a practice unacceptable to the Orthodox Church. 

In commentary 28 the question is raised whether other elements 
than bread and wine are permitted to be used, especially in countries 
and cultures where they are not easily obtained. But the Church has 
survived through many cultures and nations and in moments in his¬ 
tory when transportation and weather conditions made bread and 
wine really difficult to obtain. Today such problems do not exist. 

In conclusion, we can say that the Lima statement has made 
great strides in the development of general consensus among the 
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participants of the World Council of Churches in formulating some 
common understanding on the sacrament of the eucharist. The Old 
Testamental background is weak, but not forgotten; the New Testa- 
mental foundations are acknowledged. Tradition is not rejected, but 
it is not referred to. No patristic text is mentioned, no specific litur¬ 
gical text is referred to. Why? Some references to St Ignatius of 
Antioch and St John Chrysostom would make the text more en¬ 
lightening and would secure the continuity of the history of the 
sacrament and the imderstanding of its profound theology. This is 
why the redemptive character of the sacrament, at least as understood 
by the fathers of the Church, is missing or only partially treated. I 
do not know what the use of the term “solidarity” serves, but it 
makes the report sound like a sociological manifesto. There is little 
discussion of the eucharist as the center of the community or of 
the parish (the brief mention in paragraph 29 is not enough) or of 
the consequences of not participating in the eucharistic meal. I also 
think that in paragraph 29, where the minister is called “ambassa¬ 
dor,” the Ignatian understanding of the bishop as typos of Christ is 
missing. The verb “represent” is not a traditional Orthodox term. 
Paragraph 30 mentions but does not discuss the issue of the frequency 
of holy communion. And although paragraph 33 mentions the dis¬ 
appointing reality of disunity, made obvious by the inability of the 
Christians of the wcc to participate at each other’s eucharistic 
services, no discussion is made of the differences that separate us. 
This is understandable because the document is of an ecumenical 
nature and tries hard to achieve a common understanding, a common 
thinking and feeling on this sacrament of sacraments. In that con¬ 
nection, the Lima statement is a great contribution toward a com¬ 
mon bond of love and understanding and rapprochement. 
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The text on ministry is the longest of the three sections of the 
Lima statement, and perhaps the most daring and controversial. It 
is a serious, comprehensive and creative statement about the Chris¬ 
tian ministry, composed from an ecumenical perspective. The wide 
range of scholarship and diverse viewpoints reflected in it give the 
appearance of a deep appreciation of the issues and their implications 
for theological convergence and ecclesial unity. It is the result of 
over half a century of conciliar ecumenism, beginning with the early 
Faith and Order meeting in Lausanne (1927), when many churches 
entered into discussions on the nature of the Church, the ministry 
and the sacraments. 

Agreement about these vital issues is an essential prerequisite 
to the eventual unity of the churches, as most would agree, and as 
the statement afldrms in its preface. However, agreement is not the 
same as consensus. There is a very careful distinction made in the 
preface between the high measure of agreement found and the 
“ ‘consensus’ (consentire), understood here as that experience of life 
and articulation of faith necessary to realize and maintain the 
Church’s visible unity. . . . Full consensus can only be proclaimed 
after the churches reach the point of living and acting together in 
unity” (ix). Even the unanimous agreement of the solemn assemblies 
of Faith and Order theologians, whose contributions are not in the 
least diminished thereby, is subjected to the overriding purpose of 
the text, which is to deliberately concentrate “on those aspects of the 
theme that have been directly or indirectly related to the problems 
of mutual recognition leading to unity” (ix). As was the case in 
the early Church, we Orthodox have consistently m aintain ed that 
particular issues must be subsumed under the fundamental ecclesio- 
logical and theological question of unity. Therefore, it is not, finally, 
a question of the recognition and mutual acceptance of ministries as 
such, but the question of the Church in which these ministries are 
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exercised, and oj. the faith held by that Church as a necessary sign 
and condition for visible church union or reunion. 

What we have, then, is an ecumenical document, with its own 
carefully worked out ecumenical vocabulary, coming out of a long¬ 
standing ecumenical fellowship and presenting the issue of Christian 
ministry in a manner that challenges the churches to consider the 
apostolic faith of the Church through the ages in relation to the 
problems of mutual recognition of separated churches leading to 
their eventual ecclesial unity. The Lima statement is more or less 
a summary of shared, but selected, theological perspectives, based 
on years of biblical, patristic, historical and liturgical studies, arrived 
at in an ecumenical community sensitive to its constitutional respon¬ 
sibility to be an instrument of the churches for visible reunion. It is 
no more than an effort to help the churches come closer together, 
to make possible a mutual acceptance and recognition of themselves 
and their ministries. It is ultimately up to the churches themselves, 
through their properly constituted authorities, to find the appropriate 
ways of mutual recognition. Thus, it is an important part of an on¬ 
going process aiming at the eventual unity of the separated churches. 

Implicit in the Lima statement is the recognition that churches 
will pass through stages of convergence in order to arrive at the goal 
of visible unity. Each stage of convergence—bilateral or multilateral, 
large or small, nearer or farther away, articulated by diversity of 
theological expression or according to a precise formula of concord 
—seeks to speak as part of the common Christian tradition. The 
document is but a step in this process of convergence; it claims to 
disclose major areas of theological convergence, which indeed it 
does. Moreover, it asks to be evaluated and assessed in terms of the 
norms of the apostolic faith alone, not in terms of subsequent his¬ 
torical formulations or developments. In fairness to its stated objec¬ 
tives, one must seek to discover in the statement what is “the faith 
of the Church through the ages,’" the paradosis of the kerygma—as 
distinct from what is theological opinion and historical accretion. 

What follows is a personal assessment and, hopefully, some 
constructive comments about the ministry section of the document, 
meant to assist in an Orthodox response and the eventual reception 
of what is intended by it. The specifically formulated questions re¬ 
quested by the Faith and Order Commission in the preface were 
helpful in making my assessment. 

The Lima statement certainly reveals the state of the art of 
ecumenical methodology. Althou^ it does not give a complete 
theological treatment of the ministry, nothing essential in the dis- 
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cussion is missing from the main text. The additional commentaries 
provide helpful clarifications and identify disputed issues between 
the churches. The statement goes far beyond the previous method of 
“comparative ecclesiology,” placing the issue of ministry in a total 
trinitarian, ecclesiologicai and sacramental setting. “The churches 
need to work from the perspective of the calling of the whole people 
of God,” seeking to find a common answer to the question: “How, 
according to the will of God and under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, is the life of the Church to be understood and ordered, so that 
the Gospel may be spread and the community built up in love?” 
( 1 . 6 ). 

This certainly supports the Orthodox insistence on a proper 
theological, ecclesiological and eucharistic approach to the issue of 
ministries, as well as to the often naisunderstood Orthodox finnness 
against intercommunion as a means rather than the end of visible 
unity. Agreement in the faith is a necessary sign of, and condition 
for, visible church union. The entire ministry section avoids any 
suggestion of intercommunion, confessionalism, denominationalism 
or pietistic reductionism. It is couched in the belief that the goal of 
the ecumenical movement is the recovery of that experience of a 
common faith that distinguished the early, undivided Church. If 
and when there should be mutual recognition of churches and their 
ministries, it would be by “decision by the appropriate authorities 
and a liturgical act from which point unity would be publicly mani¬ 
fest” (VI.55). Also, “the common celebration of the eucharist would 
certainly be the place for such an act.” 

The text is largely descriptive, rather than prescriptive, since it 
is dealing mostly with the “differences concerning the place and 
forms of the ordained ministry” (1.6). Where it can, however, it 
takes definite positions in what may be described as a “catholicizing” 
tendency. It makes a favorable reference to Ignatian ecclesiology 
and to the ecclesiologcal and eucharistic setting for the issue of 
ministry. Sections I and II are more prescriptive, whereas the remain¬ 
ing sections are content to offer preferences, suggestions, admonitions 
or to simply describe the range of disagreements. 

So, in section I, the ministry, calling and gifts of the whole 
people of God is the setting for the ordained ministry, which is 
called by God in Trinity to serve and witness to the upbuilding of 
the Church and to the new life in the promised kingdom. Within this 
context, the ordained ministry “publicly and continually” points to 
“its fundamental dependence on Jesus Christ, and thereby provides, 
within a multiplicity of gifts, a focus of its unity” (II.8). It holds 
specific authority and responsibility, not for its own sake, but in and 
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for the whole Church, especially in the eucharistic celebration (11. 
8,9,13,14). It is constitutive of the life and witness of the Church; 
it is necessary for the Church (IL12), as an authority governed by 
love, but bound to the faithful in interdependence and reciprocity. 
As a kind of prescriptive confirmation of this section, the final,sen¬ 
tence states: “Authority in the Church can only be authentic as it 
seeks to conform to this model” (11.16). 

The problem of “The Twelve” and of their particular role is 
discussed (11.9,10,11), while pointing out the difference between 
the apostles and the ordained ministers whose ministries are founded 
on theirs. What is not clear in the document, or perhaps cannot be 
prescriptively declared, is: (a) the specific role of leadership and 
care entrusted to the apostle Peter among the twelve; (b) the 
“presidency” of an ordained ministry at the eucharist; and (c) the 
attribution of a particular form of ordained ministry directly to the 
will and institution of Christ. 

In the first case, Peter is simply not mentioned at all; in the 
second, the ordained ministry “is the visible focus of the deep and 
all-embracing communion between Christ and the members of his 
body” in the eucharistic celebration (11.14; cf III.29); and in the 
third, the commentary on paragraph 11 explicitly disavows “attribut¬ 
ing [any] particular forms of the ordained ministry directly to the 
will and institution of Jesus Christ,” because of complex Wstorical 
developments. These are points that—the Orthodox would insist— 
are clearly discernible in the apostolic faith and would be essential 
to the mutual recognition of ministries. 

Christ is the unique priest of the new covenant, according to 
the statement (“the offerer and the offered, the receiver and the 
received,” to paraphrase the Divine Liturgy). He gives a priestly 
character to his Church and to the ordained ministry. It is appro¬ 
priate to refer to ministers as priests, the document declares, “be¬ 
cause they fulfil a particular priestly service . . . through word and 
sacraments.” Once more, however, there is no mention of the specific 
constitutive need for the priesthood (episcopacy) in the celebration 
of the eucharist, nor is there any aflSrmation of the necessity of the 
ministry for the celebration of the sacraments (11.17; in.29,30). 

One of the truly thorny problems afflicting the churches in 
recent times, and the issue of ministry in particular, is that of the 
ordained ministry of women in the Church. Without taking a position 
for or against the ordination of women, the Lima statement places 
this issue in the context of the ministry of men and women in the 
Church. Some churches have drawn different conclusions from the 
traditional practice and permit the ordination of women. While not- 
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ing that many churches insist that “the tradition of the Church in 
this regard must not be changed’—thus recognizing the traditional 
general practice of the past—the document calls for a discovery of 
the ministry “which can be provided by women as well as that which 
can be provided by men” (11.18). There is more to be understood 
here than the existing practices would reveal. As an open question 
not yet fully determined, the obstacles apparent now between 
churches should not be held as a “substantive hindrance for further 
efforts towards mutual recognition” (VI.54). This issue is too 
important to be put in the context of mutual recognition of minis- 
tries alone. Probably it is the single issue that does not yet appear 
to be resolvable across ecumenical lines. 

The New Testament makes references to a variety of ministerial 
forms. Historically, it is attested that “the Holy Spirit continued to 
lead the Church in life, worship and mission, certain elements of 
this early variety were further developed into a universal threefold 
pattern of bishop, presbyter and deacon.” Thus, according to the 
document, the threefold ministry “may serve today as an expression 
of the unity we seek and also as a means for achieving it.” The 
ministry of the episkope in particular is necessary to express and 
safeguard the unity of the body (111.19-25). 

This is not an unqualified endorsement of the threefold pattern 
of ministry, to be sure. Nevertheless, it provides a strong affirmation 
of the practice of the early Church as understood by the Orthodox 
and gives strong ecumenical endorsement to the resolution of this 
aspect of the recognition of ministries against the polemical back¬ 
ground since the middle ages. Thus, papalism, presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism as extreme positions are rejected as viable options 
of church order in a mutually recognized ministry. This is not to 
deny that there are problems and outstanding questions in the three¬ 
fold ministerial pattern, both for those churches that have tradition¬ 
ally held to it but have distorted certain aspects of it over the 
centuries, as well as for those that have collapsed one form of order 
into the others. 

Acceptance with reform seems to be the strong recommendation 
of the document. We Orthodox would do weU to address many of 
these suggestions of reform (11.24) and to consider seriously the 
implications of the points mentioned in the paragraphs on the func¬ 
tions of bishops, presbyters and deacons (11.29,30,31). Our 
current practices appear to be at variance with what we know to be 
the practice of the early Church. Careful attention should also be 
given to the opportunities and challenges available to the Church 
throu^ the varieties of charisms discussed in paragraphs 32 and 33. 
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There is much here that needs to be clarified and strengthened in 
our own practice. Presumably, much can be learned from ecumenical 
and scholarly investigations in an ecumenical atmosphere. 

The apostolic tradition in the Church is distinguished from the 
succession of the apostolic ministry, although the latter is consistent 
with and a “primary manifestation of apostolic succession.” There 
is, in the statement, a disavowal of any mechanistic transmission or 
automatic succession through the historic episcopate as something 
over against the apostolic tradition. Rather, the apostolic faith, wor¬ 
ship and mission means continuity in the permanant characteristics 
of the Church, which are diverse, while the “succession of bishops 
became one of the ways, together with the transmission of the Gospel 
and the life of the community, in which the apostolic tradition of the 
Church was expressed” (IV.36). While recognizing that episcopal 
succession is not a guarantee of the continuity and the unity of the 
Church, it is more than a mere sign of orderly transmission, since 
we Orthodox see it as constitutive of the Church and the eucharist 
inasmuch as it is exercised in and by the Church and in agreement 
with the apostolic tradition of the Qiurch. 

Churches that have not retained the form of the historic episco¬ 
pate have lost a vital ingredient in the reality of what Church means. 
The assertions of the Lima document in paragraphs 37 and 38 about 
nonepiscopal churches may be important for the sake of protecting 
ecumenic^ sensibilities and the tender feelings of those who do not 
have episcopal structures. Yet, the fact remains that episcopacy is 
of the esse, rather than the bene esse, of the Church, to borrow 
from the Anglican formularies. Episcopal succession is certainly 
one form of guarantee of true apostolic succession, and points toward 
the validity of ministry in and by the Church. It is required to 
regularize an enant ministry. Not by episcopal succession alone, but 
certainly not without episcopal succession, can there be any dis¬ 
cussion of the recovery of true unity in the one Church. 

Again, as if to reinforce the rejection of a mechanical succession, 
the document asserts that the act of ordination by the laying on of 
hands is a divine gift, and an acknowledgment of gifts and commit¬ 
ment of the whole community of the Church. As invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, ordination “implies absolute dependence upon God 
for the outcome of the Church’s prayer” (V.42). Each order of 
priesthood is unique and cannot be repeated. 

As has been said from the beginning of this paper, agreement 
is not consensus; theologians are not the ultimate arbiters of decision 
making in the churches; the Lima statement is not a fixed, take-it- 
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or-leave-it document. The document deserves careful and prayerful 
consideration by the churches that are receiving it and reacting to it. 
It is a statement of wide and significant scope, unanimously adopted 
by the many representatives and theologians of diverse churches, in¬ 
cluding several noted Orthodox theolo^ans. There is much in the 
text that resonates the classic and catholic teaching of early Chris¬ 
tianity. And it can go a long way in helping to reform certain 
aspects of Orthodox teaching and practice. 

The Lima statement provides a common terminology and certain 
uniform patterns of formulation that can help us to speak to one 
another constructively and meaningfully across theological and 
ecclesiological lines. It clarifies certain points of agreement and 
difference in ways hitherto unavailable to us. The real issues are 
emerging, and together with their formulation a new resolve to 
arrive at the truth of the apostolic tradition and of the Church in 
which it is preserved and by which it is constituted. We welcome 
this provisional effort, commending its authors and receiving its 
guidance with thanks. 
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Orthodox reaction to the Lima statement on baptism, eucharist 
and ministry (bem) has been overwhelmingly positive. There appear 
to be at least three reasons for this. 

The Orthodox are pleased with bem first of all because they 
find the statement, both in spirit and content, to be, quite simply, a 
very good one. What is said, Orthodox commentators generally be¬ 
lieve, as well as the way it is said, is basically sound and right. The 
document presents a view of baptism, eucharist and ministry with 
which the Orthodox can for the most part heartily agree. It clearly 
indicates areas where further study and clarification are required. 
And it points up issues where obvious disagreements and difficulties 
persist. As a “consensus statement” on the present state of affairs 
concerning the issues in question, the Lima statement is considered 
by the Orthodox, as I see it, to be remarkably successful. 

Another reason why the Orthodox are happy with bem in my 
observation is that the statement comes from a body of theologians 
who, if not officially representing their respective churches, are still 
confirmed in their work by their ecclesiastical leadership in an official 
manner. Since virtually all Christian confessions are represented in 
the composition of the documents, including many that are not 
members of the wcc—such as the Roman Catholics (who are, how¬ 
ever, officially members of the wee’s Faith and Order Commission) 
—the Lima statement becomes the most inclusive and most official 
Christian ecumenical statement on its theme ever produced. For this 
reason alone. Orthodox commentators believe it is to be received and 
responded to with the greatest respect. 

A third reason why the Orthodox are pleased with bem is that 
they have always insisted that faith and order, doctrine and worship, 
are at the very heart of ecclesiastical life and ecumenical activity. 
They have held the position since the beginnings of the modem 
ecumenical movment, in which they have always enthusiastically par- 
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ticipated (though never without frustration, confusion and serious 
difficulties, both among themselves and with—and for—others), that 
the movement is primarily, if not exclusively, for the purpose of 
bringing divided Christians into doctrinal and sacramental unity in 
the one Church of Christ. Cooperation, where possible, in mission 
and evangelism, and in social action and charitable works, has always 
been blessed by the Orthodox as of critical importance. But of great¬ 
est importance is the essential unity of all Christians in the one, 
apostolic faith of Jesus Christ, which is expressed and participated in 
the sacramental and liturgical life of the one Church which he has 
established. For divided, disordered, disagreeing Christians to be 
united in one body, with one mind and one mouth, they must be 
brought to the point where their baptismal, eucharistic and minis¬ 
terial beliefs and actions are substantially, though not necessarily 
formally, the same. The publication of bem, which is as much a 
doctrinal as it is a sacramental, ritual and practical statement, takes 
up this issue and places it squarely before the churches. This fact 
alone, especially considering ffie authorship of the document, makes 
Orthodox hearts rejoice. They believe that a very special “moment 
of truth” has arrived; what Geoffrey Wainwright has called a 
“critical” moment in every sense of the word—a moment of judgment 
and a moment of decision. How the churches react and respond to 
the Lima statement will reveal where they really stand and where 
their interests really lie. “Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” Bem will demonstrate with little doubt where are 
the churches’ treasures and hearts. For this to be made plain at this 
moment in history, at least for the Orthodox, is of the greatest 
importance and significance. 


Questions for the Churches 

Three questions are commonly raised by the Orthodox regard¬ 
ing possible reaction to the Lima statement by the Roman Catholic 
and particularly the Protestant churches. One has to do with the 
ability of the various bodies to respond to the statement in an 
authoritative, unified manner. Many Orthodox are of the opinion 
that most Protestant churches, and perhaps even the Roman Catholic 
Church, are no longer capable of acting authoritatively as churches 
because they have lost the sense of “coUegiality” within their mem¬ 
bership—what the Slavs call sobornost (the ability to act in harmony, 
freely and voluntarily, with one mind and mouth, on issues of faith 
and worship)—and have no hierarchical structure capable of acting 
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decisively in the name of all of the believers of the given community. 
Such a concern, of course, may be directed at the Orthodox them¬ 
selves, but most Orthodox church leaders and theologians are confi¬ 
dent that the doctrinal and liturgical identity shared by all the Ortho¬ 
dox (referring here, of course, to the Byzantine-Chalcedonian 
churches) together with their clearly hierarchical structure, which 
calls the respective episcopal synods of the self-governing churches 
to voice their church’s official response, should guarantee a unified 
position on the part of all, despite their greatly, and gravely, differ¬ 
ing cultural, social and political situations in this world. 

Another concern of the Orthodox is that some churches may 
choose to give an interpretation to the Lima statement that will 
allow them to subscribe to its words while providing a meaning 
quite consciously known to be different from what the text intends 
to say, and what other church bodies are believed to defend and 
practice. In a word, the worry here is that each church wiU interpret 
BEM in its own way, while freely acknowledging, if not outrightly 
encouraging, others to do the same, claiming that this is in any 
case all that can be done—and the only thing to be done if the 
document is to be received by the churches in a way that will result 
in the mutual recognition and common sacramental worship that 
may, one day, lead to ultimate unification. The Orthodox, with one 
voice, have always opposed such an approach to ecumenical activity. 
They have consistently insisted that while words, symbols and rites 
may legitimately vary among Christian churches, the meaning that 
they convey and celebrate must be one and the same. Otherwise 
there is factually no unity, but a mere facade-nominal and con¬ 
trived, and ultimately false and deceiving. 

The greatest anxiety found among Orthodox commentators on 
the Lima statement finally is that some churches will not treat it 
at all seriously because they consider the issues with which it deals 
to be secondary and unimportant. A measure of cynicism may even 
enter at this point, if not open contempt and hostility tti^rd those 
who hold BEM to be of critical significance. This may result in 
responses, or the absence of responses, ffiat will gravely obstruct, 
if not totally destroy, the chance for unity among Christians as 
understood and desired by the Orthodox. Thus, there are Orthodox 
who fear not only that some churches will prove themselves unable 
to respond to bem as churches, and others that may do so in a 
merely formal manner, but that there are others still that may treat 
the whole effort with indifference, cynicism or outright contempt. As 
stated above, however, even to know this has its advantage, accord¬ 
ing to the Orthodox. 
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Specific Issues of Concern 

In addition to the general concerns about the Lima statement 
raised by the Orthodox, several specific issues arise when its various 
parts are examined. In the section on baptism the greatest concern 
has to do with the distinction and relationship between baptism and 
chrismation; the relationship of baptism and chrismation to the 
eucharist; and the place of children, particularly infants, relative to 
these sacraments. Orthodox hold that baptism by immersion is a 
person’s Easter (Pascha) and that chrismation, which is a person’s 
Pentecost, must necessarily accompany baptism in every instance as 
a distinct act. As Christ and the Spirit are not the same—yet never 
separated—and as the passover of Christ’s death and resurrection is 
distinct from the coming of the Holy Spirit—yet never divided from 
it—so baptism and chrismation (which is not easily identified with 
the “confirmation” of any of the western churches, varying as the 
understandings and practices are) must also always be united with 
appropriate theological, liturgical and spiritual distinctions that allow 
each act to be what it is in harmony with the other. The Orthodox 
generally find the baptism statement greatly lacking at this point. 

There is also a lack of clarity about the relationship of baptism 
(and chrismation) with the eucharist. Orthodox hold that baptized 
(and chrismated) people, including infants, are led directly and 
necessarily to the eucharistic table for holy communion. They find 
it incomprehensible that a baptized person would be denied access 
to the eucharist. And if “confirmations” of various sorts are to 
parallel Orthodox “chrismation,” then the communion of a person 
before or without “confirmation” would be problematic for the 
Orthodox, not to say outrightly unacceptable. Here, as we shall see 
again, the case of children is of particular importance. 

Orthodox also are unpleased about the language of “believers’ ” 
and “adult” baptism. They do not consider it appropriate to imply 
that children are “nonbelievers,” especially when they are mem¬ 
bers of believing families and/or are in the care of and share their 
lives with believing adults. They hold that children in the latter 
circumstances must be baptized (and so partake of the eucharist) if 
they are to develop normally as persons in community, both 
Christian and “human.” There is no valid reason, in Orthodox 
opinion, for excluding such children from full participation in the 
gracious life of Christ’s Church. They see in the behavior of children 
in such circumstances signs of willing participation in the Church’s 
sacramental life in no sense different from or inferior to that of 
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retarded or senile adults (not to speak of the nominal, cynical, 
indifferent or plainly unworthy adult members who participate 
sacramentally in virtually all of the churches). The issue of children 
is not small or secondary for the Orthodox. It is of crucial importance 
not only in respect to the sacraments, but in respect to Christian 
understandings and practices regarding childhood and children. It 
is also, as we shall see, of paramount importance for the Orthodox 
themselves in regard to their own “domestic,” as well as “ecumen¬ 
ical,” behavior. 

The issues that emerge among the Orthodox relative to the 
eucharist section when considering Roman Catholic and Reformed re¬ 
sponses to BEM have to do primarily with what can be called the 
modem “western” language, categories and problematics in which the 
section is generally cast. There is stiff a lack of attention to the essen¬ 
tial connection between the eucharist and the very being of the Church 
as it is constituted and structured in time and space. There is stiff 
a reduction of the eucharistic mystery to what happens to the bread 
and the wine, rather than to what happens to the whole of the 
gathering, not to speak of the whole Church, and creation itself. 
There is still the use of such problematic and, for the Orthodox, 
nontraditional expressions as “real presence”; and such ambiguous 
categories as that of “sign.” How the eucharist is a sacrifice, if 
indeed it is, must yet be clarified, together with other critical issues, 
like the relationship of the leader of the eucharistic action to the 
ordained ministry and to the nonordained members of the royal 
priesthood of all believers. And there is, as we have seen and will 
see again, the issue of the relationship of the eucharist to baptism 
(and chrismation), particularly in regard to infants and young 
children. 

For the Orthodox, the eucharist is the actualization of the 
Church in the time and space of this age and this world. It is the 
“locus” of the Church’s self-expression and self-constitution, the 
“place” where the Church becomes herself, proclaiming, celebrating 
and experiencing her gospel, her doctrine, her scriptural interpreta¬ 
tion, her vision of reality, her very being and life as God’s final 
covenanted community with his creation—the mystical and sacra¬ 
mental actualization on earth, here and now, of that kingdom of 
God which will come in power at the end of the world in the parousia 
of Christ. As such the Church is not just the anamnesis (remem¬ 
brance) and anticipation of God’s kingdom. Nor is she merely its 
effective “sign.” She is its very presence, here and now—which pres¬ 
ence is revealed in the eucharistic mystery in which not only the 
bread and wine, but the gathering itself, becomes “holy communion,” 
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the body of Christ. The Lima statement tends to such a view, 
according to most of its Orthodox interpreters, and they appreciate 
it sincerely. But, according to them, its scriptural, apostolic, early 
Christian and traditionally Christian afiSrmations remain obstructed 
and distorted by the Reformation/Counter-Reformation problematics 
and categories with which it deals and according to which it is still 
for the most part formulated. 

The section on the ministry, according to most Orthodox 
examiners, suffers the same weaknesses. Its fundamental approach is 
sound and its intentions are good, but its attempt to formulate a 
clear distinction between the ordained ministry and the ministry of 
the nonordained, between the ordained priests and the “priesthood 
of all believers”—both of which are rooted in the unique high priest¬ 
hood of Christ and are each, in their own ways, expressions of it— 
remains ambiguous in what it practically proposes for reception by 
the churches. The longest of the sections, it obviously deals with 
the most dfficult issues not only theologically, but practically, bureau¬ 
cratically and personally. Church organizations and living people 
are directly involved; their rights and their privileges, as well as their 
pay and their power, are directly called into question. And the hard¬ 
est and most divisive issue has to do with the ministerial ordination 
of women, which raises questions not only about the priesthood and 
episcopate, but about the very nature of human beings as created in 
God’s image and likeness. In a word, the issue here is about God 
himself, and so about Christianity, the Church and life itself. Ortho¬ 
dox generally hold that the answer to the questions about the 
ordination of women contains the answers to all theological questions. 
To the present day, the Orthodox unanimously oppose the ordina¬ 
tion of women to the presbyterate and episcopate, while searching 
for an appropriate theological explanation for their position. It does 
not appear at all likely, with or without an accepted theological 
formulation on the subject, that the Orthodox are prepared to 
recognize their own faith and life in any church that has ordained 
women ministers. 

Judgment on the Orthodox 

While the Orthodox generally believe that the Lima statement 
will be more dfficult to deal with for the Protestant churches than 
for themselves or the Roman Catholics, both in regard to its content 
and to its call for official and authoritative response, it is clear that 
the document confronts the Orthodox with many serious questions 
and difficult decisions. 
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It remains to be seen, first of all, how seriously the statement 
will be taken by the Orthodox churches, including theologians 
and people, and how far Orthodox leaders are willing to go in 
recognizing the sacramental teachings and practices of other Christian 
bodies as compatible in essence, if not in form, with their own. This 
issue exacerbates a strong debate already raging among the Ortho¬ 
dox. While all Orthodox churches without exception are members 
of the wcc and participate in ecumenical activity, deep and serious 
questioning has always existed among the Orthodox about the nature 
and significance of this participation and activity. This questioning 
has become more intense in recent years because of the radical 
changes that have occurred in theological and moral teachings and 
practices, as well as in sacramental ritual, discipline and behavior 
within most western churches, including here, in the first instance, 
the Roman Catholics. 

While some Orthodox claim that the Lima statement reflects 
the fruit of sound ecumenical theologizing and a return to sane and 
serious ecumenical activity, after what they see to be the secularizing 
and relativizing captivity of the ecumenical Christian world since the 
1960s, there are others who claim that the doctrinal, moral and 
spiritual decomposition of the western churches that has occurred 
at this time—whatever the handful of professional theologians who 
produced bem have to say—compels the Orthodox to proceed with 
extreme caution in offering any sort of recognition of Christian 
belief and behavior in these bodies. The Orthodox have to reach a 
clear decision in this matter. To what extent are Western Christians 
Christian? If there is indeed something of Christ and the Church in 
their churches, which virtually all Orthodox are willing to admit, 
how is this recognized and affirmed in practice, and what does it 
mean for the unity of Christians in the one Church of Christ, which 
all Orthodox believe to be the Orthodox Church? This issue is not 
only an incredibly complicated one, it is also of critical spiritual 
significance for the Orthodox. They will answer before God for 
how they resolve it.^ 

^There are people in all Orthodox churches (as well as entire groups 
not in communion with the Orthodox patriarchates and self-governing churches, 
such as the so-called “Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia” [the “Synod”], 
and the old calendarist ‘True Orthodox Christians” in Greece), who hold 
that there is nothing of Christ outside the Orthodox Church, and certainly 
no sacraments. These people claim that the non-Orthodox must be treated as 
pagans, if not as demon-riddled apostates, and must be exorcised and baptized 
if they wish to enter the Orthodox Church. This is obviously not the official 
position of any of the Orthodox churches, all of which participate in the 
WCC and in ecumenical activity in general. Nor is it the position of many 
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In addition to the general call to decision concerning the non- 
Orthodox that the Lima statement presents to the Orthodox, the 
document makes several specific points of judgment on Orthodox 
beliefs and practices. The Orthodox insist, for example, that it is 
proper to baptize infants in the care of believing adults (doing so 
by immersion) and to bring them to holy communion at the eucha- 
ristic gathering. It is well known, however, that this is done in most 
churches with little or no preparation. The baptizing priest or bishop 
often does not even know the names of the people, both parents 
and sponsors, who bring children for baptism and communion, not 
to mention their actual religious beliefs and moral behavior. The 
same holds true for participation in the eucharist. In some churches 
the practice of confession of sins and spiritual openness to one’s 
brothers and sisters in the Lord, at least minimally to one’s pastor, has 
completely disappeared. If these were merely matters of laxity or 
decadence, there would, for ecumenical purposes, be no great diffi¬ 
culty. The problem, however, is that such behavior is sometimes 
ideologically defended, even by church leaders, which makes the 
testimony of the Lima statement, and what it implies for mutual 
recognition, much more judging upon the Orthodox. For how can 
the Orthodox demand from others, for the sake of recognition, what 
they do not demand from themselves, not only in practice, but 
even in theory? 

The issue about the baptism, chrismation and participation of 
infants in holy communion presents another even greater difficulty. 
We have seen how Orthodox commentators on the Lima statement 
stress the fact that baptism, chrismation and communion go essen¬ 
tially together, even for infants. The implication is that churches 
that do not have such a belief and practice cannot be recognized 
by the Orthodox, and that the Orthodox cannot have sacramental 
fellowship with them. It is a well-known fact, however, that there 
are whole dioceses within the canonical unity of Orthodox patriar¬ 
chates where infants are regularly baptized by pouring or sprinkling 
water, and are excluded from participation in the holy eucharist 
until they make their first confession at about the age of eight or 


Orthodox Christians who seriously question Orthodox membership in the 
WCC and in the American NOC, who doubt that it is proper and beneficial 
because of the traditional Orthodox understanding of the nature of church 
unity and oppose widespread ecumenical views concerning Christian, and 
particularly ecclesiastical, involvement in social and political activities; not to 
speak of the actual policies and actions in these areas presently conducted by 
the WCC and NCC leadership, which virtually all Orthodox, for a variety of 
reasons, find unacceptable. 
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nine. This practice, which is found among those who have been 
heavily influenced in Europe by Roman Catholic theology and dis¬ 
cipline, most of whom are of Eastern-rite Catholic backgrounds, is 
often not simply justified by pastoral “oikonomia,’’ but is defended 
by those who do it as a legitimate practice, indeed even as the 
proper practice, for Christians. 

The issue here is clear. If such is the case (whether it is a 
pastoral accommodation or a legitimate practice is irrelevant), how 
can the Orthodox possibly retain full canonical union and sacra¬ 
mental communion with these people, while at the same time criti¬ 
cizing and refusing to recognize the same practices in others outside 
its canonical boundaries? The Orthodox are obliged to answer this 
question first of all for themselves, as well as for others. 

There are many other questions that the Orthodox have to 
answer in responding to the Lima statement. How, for example, can 
the Orthodox insist that baptism, with chrismation and communion, 
is a communal event involving the whole Church when it is almost 
always performed semi-privately in a perfunctory manner with but 
a small group of people attending, very often, in the case of a new¬ 
born infant (because of gross misunderstandings of church discipline 
and tradition), in the absence of the child’s own mother? How can 
the Orthodox insist on the centrality of the eucharist in church life 
when in so many places the laity (and nonofficiating clergy) do not 
participate regularly in the sacraments, receiving communion but a 
few times a year, and even then with questionable practices of 
preparation? How can the Orthodox claim that the bishops are the 
sacramental images of Christ in the Church, preserving the unity, 
identity and solidarity of the Church’s faith and life in each place, 
when in virtually every place in so-called “non-Orthodox countries” 
there are several bishops who govern not territories of believers, but 
ethnic enclaves? How can the Orthodox claim collegiality and 
sobomost in church life when so many bishops in so many churches 
are cut off from their people, who participate only nominally, if at 
all, in their elections and appointments, and virtually never have the 
opportunity for common conversation and direct dialogue? How 
can the Orthodox affirm a multiplicity of ministries in the Church 
when the ministry of lay people, particularly women, is generally 
so severely limited and unsupported by hierarchal and bureaucratic 
structures, and even by the populace at large? And if the Orthodox 
oppose the ordination of women to the presbyterate and episcopate, 
are they prepared to give a good defense of this position that will 
be convincing to those who are willing to listen? 
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These and many other questions confront the Orthodox who 
expose themselves to the Lima statement and allow themselves to 
be questioned by it. Generally they embrace three areas: (1) Are 
the Orthodox able to show in fact, throu^ their actual practices, 
what their formal doctrines and discipline, their official “faith and 
order,” require? And if not, what does this mean for the recognition 
of offiers who also deviate from Orthodox ways? (2) Are the 
Orthodox willing to tolerate in others, for the sake of Christian unity, 
the same sorts of deficiencies and deviations that they are obviously 
willing to tolerate in many of their own members? And if not, why 
not? And (3) are the Orthodox capable of providing clear and 
convincing explanations of their positions and practice for people of 
good will not in their churches who are confused and disturbed by 
Orthodox belief and behavior? 

These appear to be the kinds of questions that the Lima state¬ 
ment is asking of the Orthodox churches. It now remains to be seen 
how they will answer. And this raises an extremely critical “spiritual” 
question. 
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Notes and Comments 


I 

Holy Trinity and Holy Tradition: 
Orthodox Contributions to “Baptism, Eucharist 
and Ministry” 


What has the Orthodox contribution meant to Baptism, Euchar¬ 
ist and Ministry? Let it be said both officially and fraternally: every¬ 
thing! 

The Lima text is likely the most Orthodox-inspired document 
ever produced by the World Council’s Faith and Order Commission. 
Not too many years ago, fidelity frequently demanded that Orthodox 
contributions to ecumenical texts be limited to dissenting appendices. 
In contrast, the Orthodox contributed substantially to the Lima 
text at every stage of its collegial development: conferences, special¬ 
ized consultations, editorial team production and critical evaluation 
of earlier draft texts. 

When in January 1982, the Orthodox (Eastern and Oriental) 
joined their Roman Catholic, Old Catholic, Anglican and Protestant 
fellow members in unanimously endorsing the Lima text’s trans¬ 
mission to all churches for official study and action, they were also 
publicly acknowled^g their own theological coauthorship and ecu¬ 
menical collaboration. 

In highlighting the most formidable Orthodox contribution to 
this lengthy study process, I would cite the clarity of vision regard¬ 
ing the document’s ground and goal. “Look to the Holy Trinity 
through the holy tradition”—that Orthodox perspective qualitatively 
infused and decisively influenced many of the text’s individual con¬ 
vergence statements. 

It is illuminating that church leaders are now being asked 
explicitly to employ a universal (orthodox) norm for evaluating the 
material: “the extent to which your church can recognize in this 
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text the faith of the Chiirch throu^out the ages.” On that basis, 
they are then asked to draw ecumenical consequences for their life 
and work together. 

Throughout the entire process of preparation, Protestant, An¬ 
glican and Roman Catholic colleagues were constantly helped to 
avoid redebating all the relative merits of the Augsburg Confession, 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the Institutes of the Christian Religion and 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. Instead they asked, what be¬ 
longs to church dogma and what is personal theologoumena? What 
is essential to that faith “once-for-all delivered” to the saints? Which 
aspects of the theme have been directly related to the problems of 
mutual recognition leading to imity? 

In doctrinal rigor and ecclesial loyalty, the commission has 
intentionally employed that universal norm of the early Church as 
reformulated at the Montreal World Conference (1963): “the 
tradition of the gospel testified in scripture, transmitted in and by 
the Church through the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

At the same time, the Orthodox exercised a welcome moral 
authority in their persistent witness that theology is finally in the 
service of doxology. Theological polemics were transfigured in the 
realization that orthodox beliefs ultimately pointed beyond them¬ 
selves to the adoration of the triune God. He alone is the living 
Lord, whose trinitarian unity is the ultimate ground of all genuine 
Christian ecumenism. 

By way of illustration, after many days of fervent debate at 
Lima on the carefully nuanced wordings of &e convergence text, “it 
seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us” that the insights of the 
text also be employed to compose a eucharistic liturgy whose solemn 
celebration would conclude the commision meeting on its last night. 
Of course, the Orthodox members could not (yet!) concelebrate. 
Nevertheless, they were all as reverently present as had been their 
non-Orthodox friends, a few days earlier, in order to be led by Frs 
Cyrille Argenti and Thomas Hopko in observing the sacred Orthodox 
rites of the Blessing of the Waters on January 6 and the Christmas 
liturgy on January 7. 

It is now hoped that the holy Orthodox Church wiH continue 
to bless the entire ecumenical movement by its vigorous participa¬ 
tion in the recently initiated process of “reception.” 

It may be unqualifiably asserted that the imique ecclesiological 
self-understanding of Orthodoxy is being both revered and meticu¬ 
lously respected. The unofScial “convergences” of a theological 
commission of an association of churches, however significant and 
unprecedented they may be, are not in any way being confused with 
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the “consensus” decrees of an authentic and authoritative council 
of the whole ecumenical church {concilium or synodos). As taught 
us by St John Chrysostom, “From the very beginning, the apostles 
proclaimed, and after them the Nicene Council confirmed, that the 
proclaimed faith is ecumenical. Although the number of those 
assembled was so large, only seven cast negative votes, and those 
were cast out. The whole oikoumene approved because it was 
apostolic.” 

Therefore, as outlined in the preface to Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry, it is the churches themselves that are now being respectfully 
invited by 1985 to prepare an official response to the text at the 
highest appropriate level of authority. It is the intention of Faith and 
Order to compare all the official replies received, to publish the 
results, and to analyze the ecumenical implications for the churches 
at a future world conference on Faith and Order. 

In the meantime, during the spiritual process of “reception” for 
discussion of the sensus communis of the hierarchy and the whole 
people of God, the priests and the laity of the churches will also 
have another three Faith and Order books available for their self- 
determined study and action: 

(1) a “case study” manual for lay instruction; 

(2) a volume of theological essays for scholars; 

(3) a collection of liturgical rites and worship resources 
for celebrations in local parishes. 

In conclusion, I believe it is imperative that the Orthodox 
Church gives Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry the prompt and serious 
consideration it deserves. If it is simply ecclesially disregarded or 
canonically dismissed on the purely technical ground of its admit¬ 
tedly unusual source, we will lose the benefit of the ecumenical labors 
of some of the best patristic scholars of our generation. Contrary- 
wise, in response to the leading of God the Spirit, the Orthodox 
Church can now provide ecumenical leadership, second to none, 
for the entire oikoumene, in basing the vision of visible church 
unity in one apostolic faith and one eucharistic fellowship on the 
adoration of the Holy Trinity through holy tradition. 

William H. Lazareth 
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II 

“The hope that is in us” 

A comment on the Document: 

“The Mystery of the Church and the Eucharist in 
the Light of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity” 
(Joint Orthodox-Roman Catholic Commission) 
Munich, June 1982 


Personally, I consider it to be an extraordinary event that at a 
time when the ecumenical movement has become entangled in the 
ambiguities of secularism and politization, the Joint International 
Commission for Theological Dialogue between the Orthodox Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church had the moral strength to look at 
the fundamentals of the faith, i.e., the mystery of the Church, the 
eucharist and the Holy Trinity, as the only true and real issues of 
Christian unity.* The fact that such an approach was agreed upon 
by both sides is in itself a sign of the existence of a capital of com¬ 
mon tradition, of common perception of the gospel, which has not 
disappeared during the centuries of division. 

The international commission that produced the document was 
a commission of theologans, and one may wonder whether the rather 
technical language of the text will perhaps prevent its dissemination. 
But without theology the contemporary ecumenical movement runs 
a great risk of reducing itself to spectacular events or symbolic cere¬ 
monies involving oflScials of divided churches—which might mislead 
the mass of the faithful into thinking that all problems are really 
solved, that unity is for tomorrow, and that the only delays are 
created by hair-splitting specialists discovering difficulties where there 
are none. Even the late Patriarch Athenagoras occasionally expressed 
such critical views of the theologian’s role. In fact, it is precisely 
good theology that today has become necessarily ecumenical. Theo¬ 
logians, especially in the fields of church history and the study of 
patristic literature, are using similar methods and confronting the 
same sources. It is also their responsibility to interpret the more 
popular, ceremonial or symbolic events—such as the brotherly meet¬ 
ings between popes and patriarchs—and discover the ecclesiolo^cal, 

‘An English translation of the document appeared in SVTQ 26:4 (1982) 
251-8; the present short comment was prepared following a request by 
Panaghiotis Nellas, editor of Synaxe, a periodical published in Athens, Greece. 
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permanent implications, which give such events their true importance, 
either positive or negative. 

It is not my intention to discuss the many particular points of 
the document that need comment. Such a detailed discussion is 
forthcoming in a response prepared by the Orthodox/Roman 
Catholic Bilateral Consultation in the United States, and will be 
made public in due time. I will limit myself to brief observations 
related directly to three questions: Is there a clear betrayal of 
Orthodox teaching in the document? Does it contain adequate theo¬ 
logical presuppositions for a discussion of the issues dividing Ortho¬ 
doxy and Roman Catholicism, especially the filioque and papal 
primacy? And what is the value of the document for the future of 
the dialogue? 

I do not think that the first question is altogether a legitimate 
one. No text resulting from a dialogue of this sort can pretend to 
be an “Orthodox” text, because the Orthodox Catholic faith is essen¬ 
tially indivisible. It is a contemplation of the fulness of truth, re¬ 
vealed in the Church, and cannot be expressed adequately in words, 
even by the Orthodox themselves. Any human expression of the 
truth is therefore limited, but we Orthodox are Orthodox because 
we seek and discover this truth within the Orthodox Church, of 
which, in spite of our sins, we are full members. The drafting of the 
Munich statement did not result in a common acceptance by the 
drafters of the Orthodox Church as the place where the fulness of 
truth is revealed. Therefore, one can say that the text was not a full 
confession of the Orthodox faith. Nevertheless, I believe that under 
the concrete circumstances of the meeting, the common “sense” 
was remarkably closer to a common approach to the mysteries of the 
Church, the eucharist and the Trinity than any ecumenical document 
in recent memory. Furthermore, it is clear that the Roman Catholic 
side made significant efforts at accepting a terminology familiar to 
the Orthodox side. 

Neither the issue of the filioque nor that of the Roman primacy 
is directly discussed in the document because—as stated in the first 
paragraph—the “report touches upon the Mystery of the Church in 
only one of its aspects,” and “the request was made to start with 
what we have in common and, by developing it, to touch upon from 
inside and progressively all the points on which we are not in agree¬ 
ment.” However, on every occasion when the procession or the 
action of the Holy Spirit is mentioned in the document, the Father 
is defined as the eternal source of the Spirit, whereas the relations 
of the Spirit with the Son upon whom he reposes are spoken of in 
terms of “energies,” or “manifestations,” in conformity with the 
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tradition of Orthodox Byzantine theology. The interpretation of the 
eucharistic epiclesis generally follows the same tradition. 

Only the future meetings of the international commission will 
show how its members plan to approach the question of the Roman 
primacy on the basis of the general presuppositions expounded in 
the Munich document. It is nevertheless significant that the com¬ 
mission accepted to say that “the local church which celebrates the 
eucharist gathered around its bishop is not a section of the body of 
Christ.” Logically, after that statement one would have expected 
a quotation from the letter of St Ignatius of Antioch to the Smyr- 
naeans—“Where Christ is, there is the catholic church”—which im¬ 
plies that “catholicity” or wholeness is a property of each local church. 
However, wanting to avoid the danger of mere Congregationalism, 
sometimes associated with “eucharistic ecclesiology,” the Munich 
text goes on to insist on the concept of kainonia, or communion 
between the local churches: “The one and unique Church finds her 
identity in the kainonia of the churches,” the text proclaims. 

It is clearly at this point that difficulties and potential disagree¬ 
ments will emerge as the discussion proceeds. What are the forms 
and conditions of the kainonia? Is it an extraeucharistic reaUty and/or 
experience? If so, it would need also an extraeucharistic responsible 
ministry. And would that be a conciliar institution or a ministry 
realized in the function (or person) of a universal primate? 

Kainonia implies a relationship between local churches that, 
according to the Munich document, “is constitutive of the Church.” 
“Institutions make it visible and, so to speak ‘historicize’ it.” What 
is implied here—so it seems—is that the mystery of Church, while 
always remaining a mystery, manifests itself in history through insti¬ 
tutions that, like all realities of history, are changing. An example of 
both continuity and change can be discovered, for example, in the 
history of the episcopate, which, being the permanent and necessary 
ministry of communion within the local church, has greatly changed 
in the way it is exercised from the times of St Ignatius of Antioch 
to that of later patriarchs and popes. The change is obvious in the 
East as well as in the West. Is the history of the Roman primacy 
comparable to the interrelationship between continuity and change 
in the history of the exercise of the (always local) ministry of 
bishops? Were these changes legitimate? 

Most Roman Catholics would recognize today that the medieval 
and modem Roman papacy manifests a historical development. It 
did not come about simply with the Lord telling Peter, “You are 
Peter,” but resulted from a gradual growth, justified by the need 
to secure the unity and kainonia of all the local churches. This is 
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the sense in which ancient popes called themselves “servant of the 
servants of God.” But can this justification be applied to the estab¬ 
lishment of the medieval papal power, or the doctrine of “universal 
jurisdiction” and “infallibility” of Vatican I? 

The Orthodox opposition to that development presupposes a 
return to ancient ecclesiology. But do the Orthodox have an alter¬ 
nate scheme assuring the unity and koinonia of the world episcopate? 
Is the de facto separatism of modem Orthodox autocephalous 
churches the right and permanent solution? 

An honest dialogue on these points will undoubtedly be neces¬ 
sary, and—in my opinion—it must also examine the action of the 
Holy Spirit in history. If the administrative, jurisdictional and doc¬ 
trinal power of the papacy did not empirically exist at the beginning, 
but is accepted by the Roman Catholics as a development that meets 
the needs of Christian unity in history, there must be a place for a 
“reception” of such a development by the Church and, in fact, the 
admission that the universal primacy—just like the regional primacies 
of Orthodox patriarchs, metropolitans and archbishops—is subject to 
definitions by the Church and is responsible to the Church. The 
Orthodox participants will hope for an admission of this sort on the 
part of their Roman Catholic counterparts, but they will have to 
recognize that their own present system of loose communion of 
independent churches is also to be judged by the consciousness of 
the Church. 

The future importance of the Munich document will clearly 
depend upon its “reception” by the Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholics. I hope that, on the Orthodox side, it will serve as an 
opportunity for creative theological thinking and articulate con¬ 
tinuation of the dialogue. I am afraid that, on the Roman Catholic 
side, the importance and implications of the dialogue with the 
Orthodox will not be taken with enough seriousness by the majority. 
We Orthodox living in the West know well the deep and pervasive 
secularization of thought and practice in contemporary Roman 
Catholicism. This secularization makes far too many Roman Catho¬ 
lics more attentive to the theology of a Hans Kung or an Edward 
Schillebeeckx—or even to straight liberal Protestantism—than to the 
message of the Christian East. Of course, the present pope is trying 
quite effectively to restore more traditional Roman Catholic norms, 
but, characteristically, he appeals more to medieval norms of 
discipline (celibate priesthood, obedience to the pope, etc.) than to 
the principles of sacramental or eucharistic ecclesiology. The old 
debates of the Christian West are reviving again. 

These somewhat pessimistic omens, however, should not stop 
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tbe dialogue. The fact that an intelligent, necessarfly self-critical and 
informed Orthodox voice is not always heard in the world today is 
not only the fault of others, but also our own. As Orthodox Catho¬ 
lics, we have no right to fail in giving account of the hope that is in 
us. 

John Meyendorff 


ra 

Fr Dumitru Staniloae on his Eightieth Birthday 


On November 16, 1983, Fr Dumitru Staniloae, honorary pro¬ 
fessor at the Theological Institute in Bucharest, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. 

Dumitru Staniloae was bom on November 16, 1903 in a modest 
peasant family in Valdeni, district of Brasov. After finishing the 
elementary school in his native village, he went to the “Saguna 
Lyceum” in Brasov where he got his baccalaureate in 1922. He re¬ 
ceived his theological training at the Faculty of Theology in Cemauti, 
Bukovina (1922-1927), and graduated with a thesis on “Infant 
Baptism” in June 1927. 

In 1927-1928 he studied at the Faculty of Theology in Athens, 
then in October 1928 he obtained a doctorate in theology, magna 
cum laude, at the Faculty of Theology in Cernauti, with a disserta¬ 
tion entitled, “The Life and Activity of Patriarch Dositheos of 
Jerusalem and his Relationship with the Romanian Principalities.” 

In 1928-1929, on a scholarship provided by the metropolitan 
of Transylvania, Nicolae Balan, Stanfioae had the opportunity to 
pursue further theological studies in Munich, Berlin and Paris. 

After his return to Romania in 1929, he was appointed Profes¬ 
sor of Church History and Fundamental Theology at Sibiu. In 1936 
he assumed the chair of dogmatic theology at the theological academy 
in Sibiu, and became also the dean of the academy. 

For fifteen years he was the editor of the Telegraful Roman, 
an important theological journal, and published a great number of 
studies and articles in different theological and literary journals 
(Studii Teologice, Ortodoxia, Glasul Bisericii, Mitropolia Ardecdului, 
Mitropolia Banatului, Mitropolia Moldovei si Sucevei, etc.). 

In 1932, after his marriage, he was ordained to the priesthood. 
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ra 
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elementary school in his native village, he went to the “Saguna 
Lyceum” in Brasov where he got his baccalaureate in 1922. He re¬ 
ceived his theological training at the Faculty of Theology in Cemauti, 
Bukovina (1922-1927), and graduated with a thesis on “Infant 
Baptism” in June 1927. 

In 1927-1928 he studied at the Faculty of Theology in Athens, 
then in October 1928 he obtained a doctorate in theology, magna 
cum laude, at the Faculty of Theology in Cernauti, with a disserta¬ 
tion entitled, “The Life and Activity of Patriarch Dositheos of 
Jerusalem and his Relationship with the Romanian Principalities.” 

In 1928-1929, on a scholarship provided by the metropolitan 
of Transylvania, Nicolae Balan, Stanfioae had the opportunity to 
pursue further theological studies in Munich, Berlin and Paris. 

After his return to Romania in 1929, he was appointed Profes¬ 
sor of Church History and Fundamental Theology at Sibiu. In 1936 
he assumed the chair of dogmatic theology at the theological academy 
in Sibiu, and became also the dean of the academy. 

For fifteen years he was the editor of the Telegraful Roman, 
an important theological journal, and published a great number of 
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Mitropolia Banatului, Mitropolia Moldovei si Sucevei, etc.). 

In 1932, after his marriage, he was ordained to the priesthood. 
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During his teaching and editorial activities at Sibiu, Fr Staniloae 
became the spokesman for Orthodoxy in Transylvania. But, in 
spite of his many theological achievements at Sibiu, he was aware 
of the limited intellectual resources that city could provide and in 
1947 he accepted an invitation to teach at the Theological Institute 
in Bucharest. There, until 1973 he held the position of Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology. Having retired from formal teaching, he is now 
a consultant professor for postgraduate studies. 

Fr Dumitru Staniloae has also had an important role in the 
ecumenical movement. He is a member of the Inter-Orthodox 
Theological Commission for the Dialogue with the Old Oriental 
Churches. He accompanied Patriarch Justinian during a visit to 
West Germany in 1970, and was a member of the first Romanian 
delegation, led by Metropolitan Antonie of Transylvania (then bishop 
of Ploiesti), to visit Rome. 

Fr Staniloae delivered a great number of lectures and confer¬ 
ences at theological faculties in Greece, West Germany, England, 
Austria, France and the United States of America. 

During his career of over fifty-five years as a theologian, Fr 
Staniloae published many books, essays, studies and articles, of 
which we mention the following: 

• Hristu Andrutsos, Dogmatic Theology of the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church (translation from Greek). Sibiu 1930. 476 pp. 

• Viata si Invatatura Sf. Grigorie Palama (The life and teach¬ 
ing of St Gregory Palamas). Sibiu 1938. 402 pp. 

• Filocalia (Philokalia; a collection of spiritual writings from 
the holy fathers, translated from the Greek with an introduction and 
biographies). 1st series, vols. 1-4. Sibiu 1946-1948. 

• Filocalia (Philokalia). 2d series, vols. 5-10, ed. by the 
Biblical Missionary Institute. Bucharest 1976-1981. 

• Orthodox Dogmatic Theology (a textbook for the theolog¬ 
ical institutes). Vols. 1-3, ed. by the Biblical and Missionary 
Institute. Bucharest 1978. 

• Muaxcrycoyla toO dylou Ma^lpou xoO *O^oXoyif]xo0. 
Eloocyoyf) Kal 'ZypXx.a. Athens 1973. 184 pp. 

Some of Fr Staniloae’s studies have been published abroad. 
We mention only those available in English or French: 

• Theology and the Church, tr. Robert Barringer, with a Fore¬ 
word by John Meyendorff. Crestwood, NY: svs Press 1980. 240 pp. 

• “The World as Gift and Sacrament of God.” Sobornosf 5:9 
(1969) 662-73. 
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• “Orthodox Life in the Resurrection.” Eastern Churches 
Review 2:4 (1969) 371-5. 

• “The Cross the Gift of the World.” Sobomosf 6:2 (1971). 

• “Unity and Diversity in Orthodox Tradition.” The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review 17 (1972) 19-37. 

• “The Holy Spirit in the Life and the Theology of the Or¬ 
thodox Church.” Contacts 26:87 (1974) 227-54 (in French). 

• “The Centrality of Jesus Christ in Theology, Spirituality and 
Mission of the Orthodox Church.” Contacts 27:92 (1975) 447-61 
(in French). 

• “The Reading of the Bible in the Orthodox Church.” Con¬ 
tacts 30:104 (1978) 340-54 (in French). 

Fr Staniloae is one of those for whom theology is a unique 
and sacred charism in the Church. A man of exceptional erudition, 
he is an outstanding scholar in the field of dogmatics. Panaghiotis 
Nellas, a professor of theology in Athens and editor of the patristic 
series ’Enl xdcq Ttqydcq, calls Fr Staniloae “one of the greatest living 
theologians of Orthodoxy.” As a theologian he stands in comparison 
with Vladimir Lossky; as an ecumenical figure he can be compared 
with Fr Georges Florovsky. 

To make a critical evaluation of his work, and to show what 
he really represents for Romanian Orthodoxy and for Orthodoxy in 
general, a few pages will not suflBce. However, my attempt is only 
to underline some of the themes that more frequently occur in his 
writings. 

From the very beginning of his activity, Fr Staniloae aimed at 
a return to the patristic spirit in the treatment of dogmatic issues. 
With The Life and Teaching of St Gregory Palamas (1938) he 
became a pioneer in Palamite studies, and his translation from the 
Greek of the Philokalia is the best proof of this sense. Fr Staniloae 
was the first Romanian theologian to develop a theology of the 
divine energies, and connected with this, the theology of the experi¬ 
ence of grace and of the entire mystery of salvation through the 
Holy Spirit. In his lectures abroad, Fr Staniloae emphasized that 
western theology needs to be recalled by the eastern tradition to a 
real sense of the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

According to Fr Staniloae, the Orthodox doctrine of salvation 
cannot be reduced to a doctrine of redemption, as in Catholicism, 
nor to a doctrine of justification, as in Protestantism. In Orthodoxy 
salvation is understood as an ontological restoration that was first 
accomplished in the incarnate Logos, the Son of God. The anthro- 
polo^cal aspect of salvation, in the line developed by St Athanasius 
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of Alexandria, and the cosmic aspect, based on the theology of St 
Maximus the Confessor, are present as well in Staniloae’s theology. 

The unity of the Church, as viewed by Fr Staniloae, can only 
be achieved by a deepening concern for holiness. As each of us 
grows nearer to Christ, we at the same time grow nearer to each 
other. This involves loyalty to the tradition in which we learned 
Christ, for as we approach the heart of the matter, the traditions 
do not diverge but converge. For Fr Staniloae, the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion is not one among many, but the tradition, the only expression 
of Christianity that preserves the primitive shape and b^ance. 

The central theme of his thought is the Christian doctrine of 
deification, of man in the transfiguring light of the Holy Spirit. Christ 
took human nature, not that human nature might be absorbed or 
lost in God, but that it might find its true fulness in him. 

Fr Staniloae has an oeuvre of am azin g richness and diversity. 
He shows a sensitivity to personal and artistic experience not always 
found among theologians. His vision, his experience of Orthodoxy, 
is above all universal, and his challenge, his call, his summons to 
Orthodoxy is to overcome provincialism and to recover the fulness 
of the universal Orthodox tradition. 

May the Lord grant him many years! 


loan Jata 
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In memoriam: 

Carmino Joseph de Catanzaro (1916-1983) 

Carmino Joseph de Catanzaro, first bishop of the Anglican 
Catholic Church of Canada, scholar and longtime friend of the 
Orthodox Church, died in Ottawa in June at the age of sixty-seven. 
Bom in New York and raised in Copenhagen, he came to Canada in 
1930, taking his degree in classics at King’s College, Dalhousie 
University, Halifax in 1937, and his master’s in Greek in 1938. 
Following study at Keble College, Oxford, he completed his theo¬ 
logical studies at Trinity College, Toronto, in 1941. After five years 
of parish work, he returned to take his Ph.D. in Semitic studies at 
the University of Toronto, and joined the faculty of divinity as 
Assistant Professor of Near Eastern Languages. From 1959 through 
1965 he held the chair of Old Testament at Seabury-Westem Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. He returned to parish work in 
Canada in 1965, leading the successful opposition to a proposed 
merger of the Anglican and United Churches of Canada. A major 
contributor and participant in the “continuing Church” movement 
among traditionalist Episcopalians and Anglicans in the usa and 
Canada, he was consecrated bishop of its Canadian wing in 1980. 

Bishop de Catanzaro was a gentle giant of a man, and a 
scholarly priest in the Anglo-Catholic tradition, a lover of church 
history, animals, languages and puns. Among his published scholarly 
works are translations of Richard of St Victor’s De Sacramentis, the 
Gnostic Gospel according to St Philip, Nicholas Cabasilas’ The Life 
in Christ (published by svs Press), and St Symeon the New Theo¬ 
logian’s Discourses (Paulist Press). At the time of his death he was 
preparing the ms of Archbishop Basil Krivocheine’s work on St 
Symeon, and begjning translation of texts of St Isaac the Syrian, both 
for svs Press. He also translated a number of Danish, German and 
French theolo^cal texts. 

Bishop de Catanzaro had many Roman Catholic, Old Catholic 
and Orthodox friends throughout Canada, the usa and Europe. In 
the 1950s and 1960s he was active in ecumenical and patristic 
circles, taking part in conferences at Chevetogne, Oxford and 
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here in North America. He held the position of C.B. Moss, that the 
ecumenical efforts of Anglicanism must be directed toward the 
Orthodox churches, in which Anglicanism could alone find the solu¬ 
tion to its intrinsic problems. His vision of bringing traditionalist 
Anglicans closer to the Orthodox Church was hindered both by the 
conservatism of his flock, and by the esoteric quality of ethnic 
Orthodoxy in Canada. 

Andrew Morbey 
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Book Reviews 


Ecumenical Perspectives on Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry. Ed. Max Thurian. 

Faith and Order Paper no. 116. World Council of Churches 1983. 

The document on Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry (BEM), adopted for 
referral to the churches by the Faith and Order Plenary Commission (Lima 
1982) and by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
(Geneva 1982) has rightly been hailed as milestone in the modem ecumenical 
movement. This very fact may lead some to read the document out of 
context, distorting its actual nature and significance. Ecumenical Perspectives 
seeks to avoid this not only by providing some perspective on BEM itself 
but also by situating BEM within the continuing work of the Faith and 
Order Commission. Since many of the contributors to the volume, including 
its editor, Brother Max Thurian, were intimately involved in the formula¬ 
tion of BEM, it is a particularly authoritative introduction to the document. 

Of the thirteen essays, those dealing with the eucharist (by Max Thurian 
and J.M.R. Tillard) call for the least comment, not because they are unim¬ 
portant but rather because of the high degree of “convergence” and “con¬ 
sensus” (to use two particularly frequently encountered words) evident in 
this area. Much the same holds true for the essays on ministry (by Emmanuel 
Lanne and Geoffrey Wainwright), though “convergence” is perhaps more 
evident than “consensus” at this point. Though ministry at first glance might 
seem “the most delicate and controversial issue” (x), in fact both BEM 
itself and subsequent commentaries on it show a way out of traditional 
differences on such crucial issues as episkope. A clear direction for future 
discussion and action is indicated. 

By contrast, the essays on baptism (by Gunter Wagner, Lewis S. Mudge, 
Cyrille Argenti and David R. Holeton) reveal some surprising elements of 
difference and divergence. Hitherto baptism has been widely regarded as 
the sacrament of unity; “one baptism” has been taken for granted. Perhaps 
for this reason, “the Baptism text reached the Lima meeting in some ways 
further from ‘maturity’ than the other two” (35). In the text itself, the 
tension between a “sacramental objectivism” and an emphasis on faith- 
reception of the sacrament was by no means overcome (26-7). In addition, 
“the unsolved question of the relation between baptism and confirmation, or 
chrismation, which is to say the relationship between baptism, eucharist, and 
the common life... began to appear deeper than before” (35-6). As a 
result, the attention of ecumenists is returning to “the basics,” to Christian 
initiation. 

In this process the Orthodox could play an important role. The tension 
between infant baptism and “believers* baptism” and also disagreement over 
the nature of confirmation/chrismation in large part arise because of an 
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anthropology that ignores the authentic spiritual life of children, of those 
who have not reached “the age of reason” or “maturity.” As David R. 
Hole ton observes in his stimulating essay on “Confirmation in the 1980s,” 
“we can see in the child. .. the perfect receiver.. . the model of perfect 
trust...the model of the delight of the saints” (77). All this Orthodoxy 
clearly recognizes in its sacramental practice, but it remains for Orthodox 
theologians to explore the significance of this practice and to expound it 
in an ecumenical context. Unfortunately, the one Orthodox contribution to 
Ecumenical Perspectives—'Chrism^ition** by Fr Cyrille Argenti—does little to 
advance discussion of the issue. In the triumphalist tone that too often 
characterizes Orthodox statements on ecumenical issues, the essay suggests 
a uniformity of practice and a unanimity of theological reflection in the 
Orthodox East which historically in fact have been absent, as Fr Boris 
Bobrinskoy has pointed out in his brief “La Chrismation: Une reponse” 
{Contacts 34 [1982] 338-42). 

Three additional essays (by Anton Houtepen, Ulrich Kuhn and Ulrich 
Becker) deal with the process of “reception,” a subject now the focal point 
of ecumenical discussion. As Ecumenical Perspectives indicates at many 
points, BEM itself is largely based upon earlier consensus statements; it is 
hardly a novelty. “What is new here,” as a 1977 report of the Faith and 
Order Standing Commission observes, “is a significant beginning in theological 
response by the member churches themselves. A transition is underway from 
documents agreed upon by theologians to agreement among member churches” 
(quoted on 175). For anyone interested in this new era in ecumenism, 
Ecumenical Perspectives will provide an invaluable introduction. 

John H, Erickson 


An Inclusive language Lectionary: Readings for Year A, Division of Edu¬ 
cation and Ministry, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the USA 1983. $7.95. 

When Jesus went into Nazareth, his own city, to preach the gospel of 
the kingdom, the people rejected him. They were offended by the “scandal 
of particularity.” “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” they asked. 

A similar scandal of particularity regarding the language of the Bible 
seems to have prompted the publication of the new Inclusive Language 
Lectionary under the auspices of the National Council of Churches. This 
lectionary introduces drastic changes in the text of the Bible as intended 
to be read in the worship of Protestant churches. For Protestants, who 
historically have emphasized the supreme authority of scripture, it is likely 
that the new Inclusive Lectionary will be not only controversial but also 
divisive. In view of other radical issues under discussion within the NCC, it 
will also inevitably give the impression to Orthodox, Roman Catholics and 
others that in the mainline Protestant churches as represented in the NCC, 
everything is negotiable, everything is questionable, everything can be turned 
on its head. 

What is the nature and purpose of the Inclusive Lectionary? Its unique 
feature as described by the compilers is that it “recasts” the biblical text in 
order to affirm “the foil humanity” of women as well as men, the assump- 
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clearly recognizes in its sacramental practice, but it remains for Orthodox 
theologians to explore the significance of this practice and to expound it 
in an ecumenical context. Unfortunately, the one Orthodox contribution to 
Ecumenical Perspectives—'Chrism^ition** by Fr Cyrille Argenti—does little to 
advance discussion of the issue. In the triumphalist tone that too often 
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Becker) deal with the process of “reception,” a subject now the focal point 
of ecumenical discussion. As Ecumenical Perspectives indicates at many 
points, BEM itself is largely based upon earlier consensus statements; it is 
hardly a novelty. “What is new here,” as a 1977 report of the Faith and 
Order Standing Commission observes, “is a significant beginning in theological 
response by the member churches themselves. A transition is underway from 
documents agreed upon by theologians to agreement among member churches” 
(quoted on 175). For anyone interested in this new era in ecumenism, 
Ecumenical Perspectives will provide an invaluable introduction. 

John H, Erickson 


An Inclusive language Lectionary: Readings for Year A, Division of Edu¬ 
cation and Ministry, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
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When Jesus went into Nazareth, his own city, to preach the gospel of 
the kingdom, the people rejected him. They were offended by the “scandal 
of particularity.” “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” they asked. 

A similar scandal of particularity regarding the language of the Bible 
seems to have prompted the publication of the new Inclusive Language 
Lectionary under the auspices of the National Council of Churches. This 
lectionary introduces drastic changes in the text of the Bible as intended 
to be read in the worship of Protestant churches. For Protestants, who 
historically have emphasized the supreme authority of scripture, it is likely 
that the new Inclusive Lectionary will be not only controversial but also 
divisive. In view of other radical issues under discussion within the NCC, it 
will also inevitably give the impression to Orthodox, Roman Catholics and 
others that in the mainline Protestant churches as represented in the NCC, 
everything is negotiable, everything is questionable, everything can be turned 
on its head. 

What is the nature and purpose of the Inclusive Lectionary? Its unique 
feature as described by the compilers is that it “recasts” the biblical text in 
order to affirm “the foil humanity” of women as well as men, the assump- 
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tion being that “women have been denied full humanity by a pattern of 
English usage” (introduction, 1). There is a strong implication here that 
those who dispute this lectionary and refuse to use it do in fact deny full 
humanity to women. This is a non sequitur—it does not follow. One can 
affirm the full humanity of both men and women and also hold to the 
truth that all are one Christ (Ga 3:28) without endorsing the radical 
recasting of the biblical text recommended in most cases by this new 
lectionary. 

The compilers also seek to anticipate the furor over the tampering with 
the text of the Bible by carefully noting that a lectionary does not “supplant” 
the Bible and that this lectionary is only “voluntary,” “experimental” and 
“provisional.” At the same time one finds the hint that this is “a first 
attempt to rethink the language of scripture” (introduction, 4), presumably 
to be followed by other attempts that logically could affect even editions 
of the Bible pertaining not only to this issue but also other issues. The above 
implication that this lectionary must be accepted if one is not to deny full 
humanity to women does not harmonize well with the concession about 
provisionality. Besides, is it not planned by the compilers themselves that 
95 percent of the New Testament, as well as a good portion of the Old 
Testament, will be read in the churches that choose to use this lectionary 
in its three-year cycle (preface, 2)? Is not this the same Bible that the 
people of God will be hearing in lectionary sequence? And is it convincing 
that the solenm setting of worship in which believers corporately approach 
the throne of God is somehow less improper for the hearing of the Word 
of God in radically altered form to suit contemporary interests? 

One category of revisions is in part legitimate and necessary. The generic 
word anthropos (man), especially in the plural, should not always be trans¬ 
lated as “man” because this word has for many lost its generic meaning. It 
can be rendered as “person” or “human being” or other terms according to 
context and style. Thus, Mt 5:16, “Let your light so shine before men** is 
rightly translated “Let your light so shine before others** so as to include both 
men and women. In a similar vein many masculine pronouns can be rendered 
in an inclusive way. For example, in 1 Tm 2:1 (“I urge that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made for all men**) and 1 Tm 
2:3-4 (“God our Savior, who desires all men to be saved”), the word “men” 
has no direct equivalent (i.e., anthropoi) but translates the indefinite pronoun 
panics (“all men”), which can simply be rendered “all” or “all people.” 
Likewise, Mt 16:24, “If any man would come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me,” is acceptably rendered “If any would 
come after me, let them deny themselves and take up their cross and follow 
me.” The pluralization of singular antecedents in order to make them inclusive 
is proper English usage. Finally, the expansion of the address “brethren” into 
“brothers and sisters” both before as well as within a biblical reading (when¬ 
ever this address occurs) rightly claims our attention for inclusiveness* sake. 

It may be noted that the standing committee responsible for the Revised 
Standard Version, which is a different committee from that responsible for 
the above lectionary but which is also under the auspices of the NCC, has 
already begun to discuss and to introduce some of the above light revisions 
of the biblical text in response to contemporary sensitivity to the use of 
inclusive language. I believe that, theologically and grammatically, this is the 
proper answer to an important cultural and social change in human percep- 
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tion, but not a thoroughgoing revision of the biblical text in support of a 
single issue or ideology. 

However, there are other changes in the biblical text in the Inclusive 
Language Lectionary that are questionable. In Ezk 33:2 the word “watch¬ 
man,*’ referring to a male sentry in the original Hebrew, is translated “watcher” 
in order to deliberately avoid the masculine ending “man.” Similarly, the 
familiar language of “king” and “kingdom,” so frequently occurring in many 
Old and New Testament readings, disappears in favor of “ruler,” “monarch,” 
“realm” and the like. Thus we have “Repent, for the realm of heaven is at 
hand” (Mt 4:17). But the Greek word for “kingdom” is feminine and most 
English users hardly think of the masculine root “king” as they read or hear 
the word “kingdom”! Further, the uncompromising intent to eliminate “male 
bias” leads to additions of feminine names where none occur in the biblical 
text—as for example in Mt 3:9, “We have Abraham as our father and Sarah 
and Hagar as our mothers,^' All these changes reveal a hard principle that 
intentionally seeks to modify the “patriarchal” character of biblical expression. 
But can such substantive changes of the biblical text be attempted without 
also, unwittingly, changing biblical culture and rewriting biblical history? 

Much more problematic is another category of changes introduced into 
the biblical text pertaining to God and to Christ in order to eliminate mas¬ 
culine language or to balance masculine images with feminine images of God. 
“Lord” becomes “Sovereign” and the innumerable references to God as 
Father become “Father and Mother.” Moreover, the Aramaic word abbUy 
retained in transliteration in the Greek text, which is a unique and intimate 
way of addressing God as Father by Jesus and early Christians (Mk 14:36; 
Rm 8:15; Ga 4:6), is replaced with the word “God.” Accordingly, the cry 
of the Spirit bearing witness with our spirit, “Abba! Father!” is rendered 
“God! my Mother and Father!” (Rm 8:15; the new lectionary from time to 
time places “Mother” before “Father” for balance). Similarly, Jesus at 
Gethsemane prays, “God my Father and Mother, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me” (Mt 26:39), and later asks, “Do you think that I cannot 
appeal to God my Father and Mother, who will at once send me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” (Mt 26:53) 

Two objections may be raised against such changes, which seek either 
to minimize or compromise the fundamental theme of the fatherhood of 
God in the Bible. First, the double image of God as Father and Mother may 
be confusing to the minds of some, especially children, because it suggests 
that God is two things. Will children be taught to recite the Lord’s Prayer 
addressing God, “Our Father and Mother, who art in heaven”? Second, it 
is well known that the Old Testament shows a marked resistance to cul¬ 
tivating female imagery descriptive of God partly because of a reaction to 
such in pagan religions worshiping a female deity or both male and female 
gods. Of course the Old Testament conceives of God as Creator, tran¬ 
scending all things within creation, and very different from a physical father. 
Nevertheless the fatherhood of God is a most cherished theme in the Old 
Testament, expressing God’s relationship to us as Creator, Deliverer and 
Sustainer. It conveys both strength and mercy, power and tenderness, 
judgment and love. It is a theme deeply imbedded in the Bible, Christian 
tradition and the consciousness of Christians. To seek to compromise the 
imagery of God as Father by introducing equally strong imagery of God 
as Mother is to tamper with a fundamental category of historical revelation 
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and also perhaps to invite a distortion of Christian consciousness of incal- 
culable consequences. 

As far as titles of divine dignity attributed to Christ, the new lectionary 
offers renderings equally awkward, objectionable and rejectable. The divine 
title “Lord” (kyrios) is consistently translated “Sovereign”—for example, in 
Jesus’ warning: “Not every one who says to me, ‘My Sovereign, my Sover¬ 
eign,’ shall enter the realm of heaven, but those who do the will of God 
my Father and Mother who is in heaven” (Mt 7:21). The title “Son of 
Man” is rendered the “Human One”—for example, in Mt 25:31: “When 
the Human One comes in glory, with all the angels, then that one [not he] 
will sit on a glorious throne,” Finally, the title “Son” or “Son of God” is 
rendered “Child” or “Child of God”— for example, in Jn 1:18: “No one 
has ever seen God; the only Child, who is in the bosom of God the 
Mother and Father, that one [not he] has made God known.” These changes 
are unacceptable because they seek to suppress the male humanity of Jesus 
Christ, the incarnate Son, who is the same as Jesus of Nazareth, crucified 
and glorified. Moreover the title “Son,” both in the New Testament and in 
classic Christian creeds, signifies Christ’s eternal mode of existence, the 
origins of the Son from the essence of the Father (“But when the time had 
fully come, God sent forth his Son..[the Child, according to the lec¬ 
tionary], Ga 4:4). The rendering “the Child” not only gives us an immature 
Jesus Christ but also confuses the terminology of the most important doc¬ 
trine of the Church, that is, concerning the Holy Trinity. 

As one contemplates all the above radical changes in the biblical text 
advocated by the Inclusive Language Lectionary, the inevitable question 
arises: what has happened to the authority of the Bible as the Word of God 
in Protestantism? If the ideological principle of the lectionary is applied 
within the Greek Orthodox Church, which recites the New Testament read¬ 
ings in Greek, then the original text of the New Testament would have to 
be altered! And if one is allowed to make one kind of changes in the 
biblical text in support of a special interest group, then why not another? 
Why not consider modifying or eliminating the judgmental language of 
scripture as being improper to a loving God? What happens to the canonical 
dignity of the Bible in the process? The canonicity of the Bible, which is a 
principle traditionally accepted by all Christians, implies that no Church or 
denomination or group has a right to introduce substantive changes in the 
biblical text. The only precedent in history is that of Marcion, who ar¬ 
bitrarily set up his own canon and also purged the biblical text of what he 
regarded as unacceptable “Jewish” elements. Neither Marcion’s theology nor 
his violence to the biblical text were acceptable to the Church. Any attempt 
to change the biblical text today, as well as any doctrinaire ideology behind 
it, should also be rejected as an unacceptable response to the scandal of 
particularity of the Bible as it has been given to us by the inspiration of God. 

Theodore Stylianopoulos 
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